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ARTICLES 


ON BEING IN TWO PLACES AT ONCE 
NORWOOD RUSSELL HANSON 


I. his early book Reality, Paul Weiss says interesting and im-. 
portant things. Some remarks however, besides being interesting 
and important, require further examination. The following quo- 
tation is a case in point. 


By identifying ourselves as concretely real with the ‘X’ of the law 
of contradiction, it is easy to substantiate the fact that the assertion 
‘someday in someplace I shall meet myself coming towards me’ is 
absurd and material and that its denial is material and certain, signi- 
ficant and indubitable. But there is no need to bother with the de- 
monstration. We know that we are unique individuals and that there 
is no sense in the supposition that we can be duplicated. This is a 
truth, fixed and deep enough to provide a satisfactory point about 
which our speculations may turn. My supposed repetitions are iden- 
tified by myself and others as illusions, hallucinations, mirror reflec- 
tions, images, and so forth, because we all know that I am an un- 
duplicatable singular being, and that what is spatially distant from 
me is other than myself. No truth in logic or mathematics is more 
certain and no fact in daily experience or\science is more significant 
than that we are unique individuals. If there were a choice between 
a dialectic which compels one to deny this, and the blunt affirmation 
to the contrary, it is the dialectic which must be put aside (p. 160). 


That I shall never meet myself coming towards me is clearly 
true. It will never happen. But, Weiss notwithstanding, there 
is a real need to bother with a demonstration. For that he can 
say of the assertion above, that it is both absurd and material and 
that its denial is material and certain, significant and indubitable, 
this makes at least one of his readers feel unsure of the grounds 
for his claim. In one philosophical tradition Weiss would ap- 
pear to have mixed the logical levels of his predicates. And while 
the error may turn out.to reside in that philosophical tradition 
and not in Weiss’s argument, nothing less than a demonstration 
one way or the other will settle the matter. If what he says is 
true, then a demonstration of his point should offer no difficulties. 
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But, it might be argued that if Weiss’s claim is a material one, 
then it cannot be logically certain. If, on the other hand, it is 
indubitable, then it cannot be material (i.e., contingent). 


I 


I propose to play the advocatus diaboli. It will be contended 
that Weiss’ claim is indeed a material (i.e., contingent) claim— 
but just in the de facto sense that meeting oneself face-to-face never 
happens. That it should happen is inconceivable; inconceivable 
just as it is inconceivable that a man should flap his arms and fly 
to the moon, or that water should flow uphill, or that there could 
be a perpetuum mobile, or that I am not now writing these words. 
The claim is not inconceivable (so claims the Devil’s advocate) in 
that its denial is logically self-contradictory. If Weiss means to 
say that the possibility of my meeting myself face-to-face is incon- 
ceivable in some sense stronger than the first one delineated, and 
yet not inconceivable in the sense of being logically self-con- 
tradictory, then a demonstration is indispensable. In the absence 
of such a demonstration the following argument may be gen- 
erated. 

Consider the situation as the third person sees it. How does 
one ever know of a certain individual, X, that he has been or is 
in a particular place? We are usually said to know this, or not 
to know this, in terms of the reliability of our evidence. Suppose 
the evidence for X having been in New Haven yesterday is as con- 
clusive as it ever can be with empirical claims. We have a sworn 
statement signed by the president and all faculty members of Yale 
University to the effect that X was there yesterday. We have 
photographs of X standing amongst familiar Yale landmarks, pho- 
tographs which are dated and notarized. We speak to people who 
actually saw X in New Haven yesterday. From all this it would 
certainly appear as established that X was in New Haven yesterday. 
But now, is it logically inconceivable that exactly this same kind 
of evidence should have been produced to show that X was at 
Harvard yesterday? It is, of course, de facto inconceivable that 
such further evidence could be produced—it just never happens 
this way. But can it be argued that the production of yerbal 


¥ 
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testimony, sworn statements, photographs, etc., logically could 
not be adduced in just as strong a fashion to show that X, besides 
heing certifiably in New Haven yesterday, was also certifiably in 
Cambridge yesterday? Is it logically contradictory to suppose 
this, i.e., is the supposition of the form P. ~ P? If it is, then 
the statement that X was in New,Haven (only) yesterday is not 
itself an empirical claim—a bitter consequence. 


If however, we simply dismiss one or other of these two 
clusters of evidence, on the grounds that one of them just has to be 
false, this would be a petitio principii; it would just be a covert 
way of restating (without further reasons) that a person cannot 
be in two places at the same time. But if all we have to prove 
that X was in one place at time ¢ is duplicatable (logically) in just 
as strong measure to show that he was also in another place at f, 
then if we were right to rely on the evidence in the first place, we 
ought to rely on the second dose too. If, er hypothesi, there is 
no difference in the evidence, we ought to accept it both times if 
we were prepared to accept it once. In point of fact, if such evid- 
ence could be produced why should we not boldly grasp the other 
horn and say that we now have evidence against the dictum that a 
person cannot be in two places at the same time? If it is true to say 
that X was in New Haven yesterday because of the evidence cited 
—and if it is not logically impossible that such evidence should be 
cited to show that he was also in Cambridge yesterday (after all, 
only natural laws are at stake)—then were such a thing to hap- | 
pen, the third person claim that X was both in Cambridge and in 
New Haven yesterday is precisely as strong as either single claim 
made separately. To deny this is to reassert what is at issue. 


Certainly we would be astonished if such a thing happened. 
But the history of science, e.g., is full of such astonishment, dis- 
coveries of what had been thought impossible are suddenly shown 
to obtain. And once shown to obtain, it becomes clear that they 
never could have been logically impossible. Nothing in this third 
person example reveals such logical piety Sica the 
psychological inconceivability is obvious. 


It might be argued, as Weiss probably would argue, that the- 
evidence in the third person is different in kind from what we 
have in the first person. It is just because third person evidence 
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is what it is, that the situation imagined above can be entertained. 
But the first person is different. Could J, being what I am, know 
myself to be in New Haven and in Cambridge at the same time? 
Is this logically self-contradictory, or just psychologically incon- 
ceivable to an advanced degree? Do our logical concepts forbid 
it, or do our laws of nature forbid it? Is there any kind of situa- 
tion which, though psychologically inconceivable, is none the less 
imaginable (i.e., not logically impossible) , and which would raise 
with first person experience the kind of doubts we just raised with 
third person experience? 


As a first approximation, consider Siamese twins, joined not 
at the hips, but at the temples. Let us suppose further, what 
sometimes does happen, that the brains of the twins are fused at 
this point. It is conceivable that two such human beings might 
share the same thoughts and even have the same perceptions. 
Their four eyes in combination would give an extremely complex 
composite vision; but nothing more complicated in principle than 
what obtains with, e.g., the chameleon, whose individually arti- 
culated eyes point in opposite directions from the sides of its head. 
In a sense then, these Siamese twins are different persons, with their 
own perceptual and conceptual equipment; yet in a sense they are 
the same person because (ex hypothesi) their total experience is 
the composite sum of the experience of each of them considered 
separately. Yet each one has the total experience. If one of them 
closes his eyes, the overall experience each has would be com- 
purable to our overall experience when we have one eye closed. If 
twin X touches a stove, both X and Y feel the pain. 


Several reactions to this example have been expressed thus: 
“Why X and Y are but one person, they are not different people at 
all.” Precisely. This is exactly what is sought. 


Now at this point we simply need a new empirical hypothesis, 
to get the two twins at spatially different points, yet leaving all 
other features of this example unmodified. We allow their point 
of contact, viz., the temples, to attenuate in an elastic fashion. The 
description of the twins’ composite experience remains the same. 
They are still in a profound sense “the same person.” But now 
their brains are connected by, and interfused with, a long neural 
conduit. The twins are now in different places. Yet they are the 
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same person. Conceptually, it is only a minor empirical modifica- 
tion to this obviously empirical hypothesis, to let the conduit 
stretch 150 miles—the distance from New Haven to Cambridge. 
It is now a very fine neural fibre. Twin X is in Cambridge, and 
twin Y is in New Haven. Yet the composite perceptual and con- 
ceptual experience of both X and Y, considered together, is indi- 
vidually the total experience of X at Cambridge and the total ex- 
perience of Y at New Haven. Thus if Y is sleeping in New Haven, 
X’s “inner life” at that time would be as if the neural fibre con- 
necting him with Y did not exist (assuming Y is not dreaming). 
But when Y is awake and perceiving and thinking, then X’s total 
experience at Cambridge has been augmented by that much. At 
such times X and Y—who are, by the way, perfectly identical 
twins in every physical respect—would have precisely the same 
“inner lives.” In a very important sense of the expression, they 
would be the same person. (Indeed some query giving them 
different names, ‘X’ and ‘Y’.) The same person would be 
both in New Haven and in Cambridge, at the same time. All 
the physical characteristics of X and Y would be identical. All 
their perceptual, conceptual, and psychological characteristics 
would (because completely shared) also be identical. The only 
difference between X and Y would be the one on which Weiss 
ultimately rests, they are “spatially distant” from each other— 
which is precisely what this imaginary experiment has been meant 
to secure. X and Y are spatially distant, and yet they are the same 
person. 


Now by a further hypothesis, again empirical, we simply sup- 
pose X and Y to keep in touch not by a neural fibre, but by an 
intangible field of some sort. The model of an electrical or a 
magnetic field will do. Everything that was claimed before for X 
and Y can still be supposed to obtain. The only difference now is 
that the mechanism of interaction between them has been changed 
to a kind of super wireless-telegraphy. Everything else however, 
is as before. X isin Cambridge. Y is in New Haven. Everything 
X perceives, Y perceives as well—in addition to his own percep- 
tions—and vice versa. 

In short, X and Y have the same inner-life, they are physically 
indistinguishable, and yet they are in different places. Although 
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an extreme elaboration, this is not wholly unlike the stories we 
do sometimes hear about identical twins. When the two are 
separated, it is frequently claimed that crises affecting the one 
also affect the other, though they be miles distant. This is espe- 
cially true when they have been, as it is said, “very close.” Our 
present hypothesis is really the limit of a series of hypotheses con- 
cerning identical twins, each pair being in the sense above “closer 
to each other” than the succeeding pair. The only difference is 
that within the series one refers to pairs of people, while in the 
example above the “closeness” is so complete as to raise the ques- 
tion of whether it is adequate to refer to X and Y as different people 
at all. At this stage of abstraction to call X and Y the same person 
might do the descriptive job just as adequately. 


All this is, I concede, a fantastic invention. It could never 
happen. But is it logically self-contradictory ? After all, I could 
at least tell the story, something one cannot do when the “story” 
is logically self-contradictory. If it all did in fact happen, would 
we be confronted with a complete breakdown in our conceptual, 
linguistic, and logical machinery? Or would it just be the most 
unusual and inexplicable event of all time? Which claim one 
supports is clearly important for Weiss’s thesis. He is opting for 
nothing less than the synthetic a priori. 1 say “opting” rather 
than “arguing,” because of his opinion, “But there is no need to 
bother with the demonstration.” If however, the strange example 
of X and Y can at least be entertained, then there is a need to 
bother with demonstration. For there seems to be an intelligible 
alternative account of the situation Weiss is considering. 

Now, as they have been supposed to exist, X and Y can meet 
each other face-to-face. Nor is this the result of illusion, halluci- 
nation, mirror reflexions, images, etc.—the only possibilities 
Weiss envisages. And, in their circumstances, it might be altoge- 


ther natural for X or Y to say, “I shall soon meet myself coming 
towards me.” Since the local experience of X at any tiie ¢ and 
of Y at is just the sum of what we outsiders would think the 
experience of each of them separately at ¢, then it certainly will be 
part of X’s experience that he sees himself coming toward himself. 
Because Y’s perceptions are part of X’s own perceptions. And X’s 
perceptions are part of Y’s. 
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“But experience just isn’t like that!” Exactly so. But that 
experience happens to be one way rather than another, is a purely 
contingent matter. That we are put together in the way in which 
in fact we are, this is not logically necessary. It is a mere matter 
of fact. There is no necessary reason why we could not have been 
constructed in just the way in which X and Y are in this imaginary 
example. After all, Aristophanes (in Plato’s Symposium) does 
very little less than we have done here. And compare Melville: 


... the monkey-rope was fast at both ends. . . an elongated Siamese 
ligature united us. Queequeg was my own inseparable twin brother. . . 
my own individuality was now merged in a joint stock company of 
two:... my free will had received a mortal wound .. .' 


So although X and Y are in two different places, it could still 
be natural to say that X and Y are the same person. Their inner- 
lives and their external appearances are indistinguishable. It is 
arbitrary which one we call X and which one Y; on what grounds 
could one be corrected if he said he saw X in Cambridge? If this 
state of affairs can be imagined, it shows that being in the same 
place is not a necessary condition for being the same person. 

Nor is being in the same place a sufficient condition for saying 
of any X and Y that they must be the same person. Our X and Y 
began life within their mother. In the beginning they were as 
much a part of her as was her heart or her liver. As they developed, 
they remained “in the same place” as their mother, in some im- 
portant sense of “in the same place.” If one’s heart or liver is 
“in the same place” as oneself, then by the same argument X and Y 
as embryos are in the same place as their mother. Of course, X 
and Y, although in the same place as their mother, are not in the 
same place as each other. Similarly my heart and liver are in 
the same place as me, but not in the same place as each other. 
Now even in this case, where X and Y and their mother are in the 
same place—in that sense of “being different people” which mat- 
ters most in this connection—X and Y and their mother could be 
thoroughly different people. The mother is blond, blue-eyed, 
female. ‘The twins are brunette, dark-eyed, male. The mother 
is calm, unimaginative, lethargic, and self-satisfied; the twins may 


' H. Melville, Moby Dick (New York, 1930), pp. 462-463. 
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be excitable and restless. How could people differ more than this? 
And if they are agreed to be in the same place, then being in the 
same place is not a sufficient condition for being the same person, 
since here, three different people are all in the same place. In 
other words, simply to lay it down by fiat, as does Weiss, that 
“What is spatially distant from me is other than myself,” is to 
fail to see an essential point about the concepts “persons” and 
“selves” raised in examples like this. X and Y are spatially distant 
and yet they are the same. On the other hand, X in his mother’s 
body is in the same place as she, and yet he could not be more 
different from her. So the importance of spatial distance in this 
problem is either that one forces it home as a definitional equi- 
valent of X and Y being different people—and this is not untying 
the philosophical knot, it is cutting it through the middle—or else 
spatial distance is, as has been suggested here by the advocatus 
diaboli, simply one of the characteristics which, as a matter of 
fact, is always observed between one’s self and other people. 


II 


One may reject the example of mother and foetuses as illu- 
strating different people in the same place. Despite the fact that 
they are all biologically part of the same organism, it may still be 
felt that they are not in the same place. They have different co- 
ordinates,’ even though they are fused at certain vital junctures. 
The example, nonetheless, is stronger than that wherein a large 
fish swallows two small fishes. Here the small fishes are contained, 
in a simple topological sense, within the larger fish. They are not 
part of the larger fish. When they become part—after digestion 
—they will no longer be small fish. X, Y, and their mother on 
the other hand, grow together and are interdependent for their 
health and for their existence. In short, they are one and the 


? Though even here we see how relative to context is deciding whether 
or not things have the same, or different co-ordinates. Radical atomism 
is the theory which reduces people to constellations of co-ordinates such 
that no two atoms can have the same co-ordinates. Other philosophical 
“isms” use their co-ordinates differently; their objectives are different. 
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same organism, like the plant and its seeds. Yet it is not incon- 
ceivable that one might find it natural to distinguish them as 
different selves. 


Still, if the example does not compel assent, let us treat it as 
but a crude first approximation. Let the case rest instead with 
the studies of Pierre Janet® and Morton Prince.‘ It is, of course, 
the classical example of the young lady whom Dr. Prince calls 
“Christine Beauchamp” to which the devil’s advocate is referring 
now. Here, three distinct persons, or selves—this is the only 
natural and appropriate way of describing them—inhabit the same 
body; two of them at the same time! Prince succeeds in distin- 
guishing 


B 1, Miss Beauchamp as he first met her; 
B II, Miss Beauchamp under hypnosis; 

B Ill, “‘Chris,’’ later called ‘‘Sally’’; 

B IV, ‘‘The Idiot,’’ so named by Sally. 


These are not simply phases, or aspects, or modes, of a single 
person. Reading the cited works makes this immediately clear. 


These are different people. BI for example, besides having the 
marked traits of extreme vanity, religious scruples, uniform meek- 
ness and dependency, of never feeling anger, resentment, or 
jealousy, of being possessed of unending patience, of never being 
assertive, rude or uncharitable—besides all this she spoke and 
wrote fluently in French, was accomplished in mathematics, and 
had generally, for her years, attained a high level of culture. B III, 
on the other hand, Sally, had no knowlegde of French, or of any 
other foreign language. This enabled Prince to get information 
and instructions over to B 1 without interference from Sally who, 
being a thoroughly mischievous imp, missed no opportunity to 
embarrass and thwart the plans of Miss Beauchamp. Sally lacked 
any notion of responsibility or care. She was intensely jealous of 
BI, rebelliously independent, self-assertive, rude, merciless in her 


§ Revue Philosophique, March 1888. 

* The Dissassociation of a Personality (New York, 1910); “‘Miss Beau- 
champ... ,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1920; Cf. also Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, 1890; Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Ill, 4 and 5; 
also XIV, 4. 
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dealings with Miss Beauchamp—and yet a delightful, untutored 
child of nature in all actions which did not involve BI directly. 

BIV was a strong, resolute woman; self-reliant, sudden and 
quick in a quarrel, easily angered and pugnacious, resenting inter- 
ference in any form—yet a level-headed realist. 

Further facts about this “family,” as Prince calls them, is 
that BI has no knowledge of the existence of either BIII or BIV, 
although after years of being Sally’s victim she becomes aware of 
the “devil within her.” Sally however, knows every thought, 
emotion, and perception of BI. Still she remains a third person 
to it all. BI is always referred to by Sally as “she,” or “her.” 
BIIl stoutly and resentfully denies any identity with Miss Beau- 
champ. 

Consider the ways in which Dr. Morton Prince, an accom- 
plished psychiatrist—closer than anyone else to “the family”—finds 
it natural and adequate to describe the strange phenomena he 
discovers in the course of over six years of examination. When 
referring to BI, BIII, and BIV, as three different people, 
Dr. Prince says (some italics are mine) : 


I say three different, because, although making use of the same body, 
each, nevertheless has a distinctly different character; . . . different trains 
of thought, ... different views, beliefs, ideals, and temperament, .. . dif- 
ferent acquisitions, tastes, habits, experiences, and memories. ... Miss 
Beauchamp, if I may use the name to designate several distinct people, 
at one moment says and does and plans and arranges something to 
which a short time before she most strongly objected, indulges tastes 
which a moment before would have been abhorrent to her ideals, and 
undoes and destroys what she had just laboriously planned and ar- 
ranged... .° 

1... asked... who “she” was. The hypnotic self was unable to 
give a satisfactory reply. 

“You are ‘she’,’’ I said. 

“No, I am not.”’ 

““T say you are.” 

Again a denial. 

Finally: ‘‘Why are you not ‘she’ >”’ 

‘Because ‘she’ does not know the same things that I do.”’ 

‘But you both have the same arms and legs haven't you?” 

“Yes, but arms and legs do not make us the same."’ [This was 
the first appearance of “Chris,” later called “Sally” (p. 27).] Further 


* The Dissociation of a Personality, pp. 1-2. 
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questioning as to why Sally was not the same as Miss Beauchamp 
brought the reply: ‘‘Because she is stupid; she goes round mooning, 
half-asleep, with her head buried in a book; she does not know half 
the time what she is about. She does not know how to take care of her- 
self.’’ 


She [Sally] insisted she was [always] wide awake, and resented 
in a way foreign to either BI or B II every attempt on my part to make 
her appear illogical in claiming to be a different person. . . [Miss Beau- 
champ] . . . was in entire ignorance of the new self, Chris (BII]). /t 
was clear that there were three different selves... (p. 34)... 

Miss Beauchamp under hypnosis: 

Q. ‘What is the difference between you now and when you are 
not here?’’ 

A. “‘I am asleep now.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Are you the same person?”’ 

A. [Emphatically] “Of course I am the same person.”. . . 

Q. “Do you feel that you are exactly the same person?” 

A. “Of course. Why should I feel differently?” . . . 

Chris [Sally] appears: 

Q. ‘‘Why have you suddenly changed?”’ 

A. “T have not ch-ch-changed at all.’’ [When she first appeared, 
Chris stuttered badly. Later this difficulty disappeared. } 

Q. “You were not stuttering a minute ago.”’ 

A. “T was n-n-not t-t-t-talking a m-m-m-minute ago; ‘She’ was.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Who is ‘she’?”’ 

A. [Showing irritation and annoyance.| ‘‘I won't g-g-g-go 
through that n-n-nonsense again. I t-t-told you t-t-en d-d-days ago. 
If you d-d-don’t know any better now, I shan’t t-t-tell you.” . . . 

... BIL [Miss Beauchamp’s hypnotic self] never showed any evi- 
dence of persisting... If you asked her what became of herself when 
Miss Beauchamp was awake as BI, she would answer she did not know. 
Did she exist at such times, as BII? No, she was waked up, that was 
all : She was BI: she was the same person. The question itself, in 
her mind, implied an absurdity or wrong conception. She was B 1; 
how then could she otherwise exist at the time, and as somebody else? 
BI went to sleep, [was hypnotised] and we called her BIT... With 
Chris, on the contrary, it was different. From almost the very first her 
language implied a concomitant existence for herself, a double mental 
life for Miss Beauchamp. She always spoke as if she had her own 
thoughts, perceptions, and will during the time while Miss Beauchamp 
was in existence .. . later, one of the personalities wrote short-hand in 
her diary so that Chris should not understand what she had written; 
and I was in the habit of using French to convey information which it 
was important should be concealed from Chris. . . 

‘““We are not the same person,”’ [Sally] would insist; ‘‘We do not 
think the same thoughts”, ... When asked... if she continued to 
exist as a separate and distinct self when B I was awake [Sally] asserted 
positively and unqualifiedly that she did... [Sally] observed things, 
when Miss Beauchamp was absorbed in thought, which the latter did 
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not observe, and remembered much that had been forgotten or never 
known by her... 

{Letter from Sally to Dr. Prince.] ‘‘You are most absurd and 
idiotic to waste your time and sympathy on such a perfect chump as 
our friend is. [That is, Miss Beauchamp.] .. . Our friend is going to 
weep salt tears when she knows I have written you. . .” 

I felt certain that it was Sally trying to pass herself off as Miss 
Beauchamp... Charged with the fact, and put to the test of reading 
French, which this personality could not do, she at first evaded, but 
soon, seeing that she was caught, burst out laughing. . . 

For two wills to contend against each other they must coezist. 
Sally, then, did not simply alternate with Miss Beauchamp, she co- 
existed with her... [All this] can only be interpreted... as a 
struggle between two co-existent minds in one body. 

[Sally] was jealous of Miss Beauchamp’s superior attainment, of 
her culture, and above all of her popularity with her friends, and of the 
care and solicitude shown for her... “Nobody seems to care what be 
comes of me,” she would complain, when a plea was made that Miss 
Beauchamp’s life should not be interfered with . . 

[Sally] is a distinct ... character, [her] trains of thought, me 
mories, perceptions, acquisitions, and mental acquirements, [are | 
different from those of BI... her personality, her perceptions, her 
thoughts, and her will, co-exist with those of BI... Sally maintains... 
that she knows everything Miss Beauchamp [and BII] does at the 
time she does it—knows what she thinks, hears what she says, reads 
what she writes, and sees what she does; that she knows all this as a 
separate co-self, and that her knowledge does not come to her after- 
wards when an alternating self, in the form of a memory. 


In the Journal of Abnormal Psychology (1920-21) Prince 
discusses this case again: 


Sally, besides alternating with the others, had a co-conscious exist- 
ence, in that she persisted as a self, i.e., as a separate mental system 
possessing a differentiated self-consciousness.... Thus there were two 
I’s in existence. 


| have quoted at length from Prince’s work. His mode of 
expression is vital here. If the facts had been adequately ex- 
pressible in a different way, Prince would have found that way. 
His work is a serious, technical, exacting piece of description; he 
certainly is not hunting for striking metaphors or for a picturesque 
or emotive style. He seeks only to set out the facts. And the facts 
concerning Miss Beauchamp are best described by talking of 
different people in the same body, distinct persons in the same 
place at the same time. Now just to lay it down that Prince’s 
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language must be in some way indirect and metaphorical, is again 
to reassert (still without reasons) that if X (BI) and Y (BIII) are 
in the same place at time ¢t, they must be the same person. Petitio 
principti: this is what is at issue. And the challenge is to describe 
a state of affairs which would naturally be described in a way 
which clashes with this part of Weiss’s dictum. Dr. Prince has 
met this challenge for me. Having the same body is not suf- 
ficient for being the same person. “Arms and legs do not 
make us the same,” said Sally. “How dost thou know that some 
entire, living, thinking may not be invisibly and uninterpenetra- 
tingly standing precisely where thou now standest . ..)” (Moby 
Dick, p. 677). 

The twins, X and Y, provided us with an example which dis- 
closed that “being in the same place” was not a necessary condition 
for “being the same person.” BI and BIII, give us an example 
which shows that “being in the same place” is not a sufficient 
condition for “being the same person.” So “not being in the same 
place” is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for “nol 
being the same person.” X and Y are not in the same place and 
are the same person; BI and BIII are in the same place and are 
not the same person. 

That we shall never meet ourselves face-to-face therefore, is 
materially true (and perhaps even necessarily true, by an argument 
to be given in the next section), but it is not logically true. Its 
denial cannot be self-contradictory, not even for Weiss when he 
identifies himself “with the ‘X’ of the law of contradiction.” 


Ill 


What point was Weiss trying to make? It is a duty of anyone 
who has proceeded as in the foregoing to point out not only where 
another philosopher may have failed to make his case, but also to 
try to restate what he was aiming at. 

At this moment I am conscious, slightly thirsty, and am 
sitting in my chair typing. My confidence in this is as great as 
any confidence as I could ever have in any claim. Indeed if I were 
asked to entertain what it would be like for this to be false, I should 
not know what to entertain at all. Because if confidence at this 
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empirical level goes, confidence at all levels goes. Whatever could 
make me doubt that I am sitting here, conscious, thirsty, and 
typing, could more easily make me doubt any alternative state of 
affairs. Hence the doubts I am asked to entertain may be dis- 
missed as presenting no tenable alternative to what is now quite 
certain to me. It is for me inconceivable that I am not at this 
moment sitting here, conscious, thirsty, and typing. And if 
one allows that a situation which is inconceivable is the negation 
of some situation which is necessary, then it is necessary that Iam 
sitting here, conscious, thirsty, and typing. It is necessary, 
because it is simply inconceivable for me that anything should count 
as evidence against it. And if nothing can count as evidence 
against it, then it cannot be false. And if it cannot be false, then 
it must be true. And if it must be true, then it is necessarily true. 
So it is necessarily true that I am sitting here, conscious, thirsty, 
and typing. Nothing could dissuade me of this. [In this droplet 
of argument is contained the whole cloud of Cartesian philosophy. | 

But this way of putting it involves just the problem encoun- 
tered in Weiss’s own exposition. Because although it is neces- 
sarily true that I am sitting here, conscious, thirsty, and typing, 
it is not necessarily true in the same sense that it is necessarily true 
that every Euclidean equilateral triangle is equiangular. To deny 
that every such equilateral triangle is equiangular is to assert what 
is palpably self-contradictory, in the form P. ~ P. For me to 
assert that | am not here at this moment, conscious, thirsty, and 
typing, is not to assert anything of the form P. ~ P. It is just 
to assert something for which I can form no conception of sup- 
porting evidence. This is a profound difference; and it is just this 
difference which Weiss’s reflections fail to reflect. 

If Weiss had argued that it is necessarily true that he will 
never meet himself coming towards him, and meant by that that 
evidence to the contrary was simply inconceivable for him—just 
as evidence against my now sitting here conscious, thirsty, and 
typing is inconceivable for me—then his claim would have been 
unambigiously clear and unexceptionable. The examples of X and 
Y, and BI and BIII, in that case would only have been calculated 
to suggest what the forming of such a conception, even for Weiss, 
might be | e. Such examples may not work, of course. Weiss 
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may remain unconvinced that any evidence whatever should count 
in favor of his meeting himself face-to-face. But then at least the 
nature of the discussion thenceforth would be clear. When Weiss 
goes on to say however, “No truth in logic or mathematics is more 
certain and no fact in daily experience or science is more significant 
than that we are unique individuals,” there is suggested, to me at 
least, a possible confusion between the a priori of logic or math- 
ematics, and what might be called the “a priori of epistemology.” I 
am not sure that I understand what it would be to claim that the 
fact that every Euclidean equilateral triangle is equiangular is more 
certain than the fact that I am now sitting here conscious and typ- 
ing. (I just had a drink.) Of course, nothing can disconfirm for 
me my claim that I am now sitting, conscious, and typing. And 
nothing can disconfirm for me the claim that every equilateral 
triangle is equiangular. But the reasons for this are totally dif- 
ferent in each case. A Euclidean triangle which is equilateral but 
not equiangular is not possible, i.e., the denial of this constitutes 
a simple inconsistency in the use of one’s language and symbolism. 
Evidence which would prove to me that I am not now sitting here, 
conscious, and typing is not possible either, i.e., I could not pos- 
sibly accept any evidence which went against what | now am quite 
certain I am doing. But the logical gulf between these two types 
of necessity needs no further italics; and no example yet brought 
forward in all the long and eloquent history of philosophy from 
Descartes, through Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, Bradley, Whitehead, and 
last but not least, Weiss, need force one to think the gulf narrowed 
by one millimeter. Because all such examples exploit—by failing 
to distinguish—two senses of “inconceivable,” two senses of 
“could not be false,” two senses of “necessarily true.” 

Weiss’s contention therefore is not established, because he has 
not made it clear in what sense of “necessarily true” it must be 
necessarily true that the assertion “‘some day in some place I shall 
meet myself coming towards me’ is absurd and material and that 
its denial is material and certain, significant and indubitable.” He 
is, after all, championing a candidate for a synthetic a priori state- 
ment. His predicates make that undeniable. But surely he can- 
not hope to do that without a demonstration! Kant himself 
did not attempt such a thing. Particularly inasmuch as cir- 
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cumstances are conceivable [i.e., not logically self-contradictory] 
in which a person, our X for example, may wish to speak of 
meeting himself coming towards him; a possibility which is not 
met by observing that human experience is not like what the ex- 
ample supposes. This was the point of the example, namely, to 
show that, as he put it, Weiss’s contention is contingent on the 
way human experience in fact is. This was the point of Section II 
as well. If however, Weiss’s contention about the impossibility of 
a person’s being in two places at the same time, and its corollary 
concerning two persons’ being in one place at the same time, if 
this was meant to concern impossibility in the sense that it is 
impossible that I should accept evidence against my now sitting 
here, conscious, and typing, then one can only wish that Weiss 
had said more about this. Because this kind of necessity, the kind 
which it is logically possible to deny but which is empirically in- 
conceivable to disconfirm, well deserves the kind of thorough 
analysis which Weiss might be prepared to give it. Because pre- 
sumably Weiss would not be content simply to agree with the 
advocatus diaboli and call this “psychological necessity.” If how- 
ever, this is too weak a characterization—and I readily concede 


that it is—we must be told clearly and forcefully why this is so. 


Indiana University. 





THE JUSTIFICATION OF DEDUCTION 
HENRY E. KYBURG, Jr. 


ie justification of induction has been much discussed, but 
relatively little attention has been paid to the justification of de- 
duction. If we take logic to be merely the codification of the formal 
criteria in accordance with which we rule that one statement is a 
consequence of others or that it is problable relative to others, 
then deductive logic is in much better shape than inductive logic. 
Whether an inductive logic is possible at all in this sense is 
another question which [| have touched upon elsewhere.’ But 
what I am concerned with here is not the validity of an argument 

inductive or deductive—but the factors in the situation in which 
the argument arises that make it rationally compelling—not 
psychologically persuasive, but rationally compelling. 1 shall 
argue that the concept of a rational corpus, or body of knowledge, 
interpreted in formal terms, is a useful one for analyzing these 
factors. For the sake of simplicity, [ shall restrict my considera- 
tions to deductive arguments. 

If someone comes to iny house, saying, “Here is a bone; I hope 
Obrecht likes it,” I might answer with a deductive argument: 
“You may rest assured on that score. Obrecht is a dog, and all 
dogs like bones; therefore Obrecht will like it.” We may formalize 
this argument as follows: Let G be the bone, O be Obrecht, D be 
the class of dogs, B be the class of bones, and, finally, let L be the 
class of ordered pairs (x; y) such that z likes y. The premises are 
then: 


(1) (zx) (y) rED- yEB- D (2;y) €L) 
(2 GEB 

(3) OED 

And the conclusion is: 

(4) (0;G) €L 


' “The Justification of Induction,’’ Journal of Philosophy, LITT (1956), 
394-400. 
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We might want to add some intermediate steps to the argu- 
ment; but since we can be sure of putting the argument (thus 
formalized) into a form in which each line is a premise or derivable 
from earlier lines by whatever rules of direct inference are allowed 
in the language, we can be sure that any two people will agree that 
the argument (thus formalized in detail) is valid. 


But what interests us here is not the validity of the argument; 
it is question of whether or not Obrecht will like the bone. Nei- 
ther | nor my guest (nor Obrecht) is interested in the validity of 
the argument, so much as in the truth of the conclusion. A philos- 
ophy professor will tell us that the argument is valid; a student of 
semantics will be able to show that the conclusion is true in any 
universe (or for any state description) in which the premises hold. 
But we will still be no closer to knowing whether or not the con- 
clusion is in fact true. If the premises were true in all possible 
worlds, then we could know that the conclusion is true; but the 
hypothesis here is patently false. The premises are such that we 
not only don’t know that they are true in all possible worlds, but 
such that we know they are not. All of them are open to some 
degree of doubt. And if one premise is false, then the conclusion 
may of course be false. The hypothetical statement, “If the pre- 
mises are true, then the conclusion is true,” which is supported by 
the formal validity of the argument, does not directly answer the 
question, “Why should my guest accept the conclusion of my 
argument?” 

In general, the cogency of any valid deductive argument, 
barring those which make use only of premises which are known 
to be true a priori, will depend on the probability of the premises 
and on the transfer of this probability from the premises to 
the conclusion. If we were to take the premises as evidence, 
the probability of the conclusion would be unity. But this cannot 


be legitimate; some of the premises are themselves only probable, 
and it is generally felt that “evidence” can refer only to states of 
affairs that can be simply observed to obtain. Now if we take 


“evidence” in this sense, it is still possible to show, on most theories 
of probability, that the conclusion is at least as probable as the 
conjunction of all the premises. It might suffice for me to point 
this out to my guest, if he questions the cogency (not the valid- 
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ity) of my argument. But if it does not, if my guest finds the con- 
junction of the premises questionable, then I will have to cite all of 
the evidence relevant to the conclusion. And since evidence 
relative to which the premises are rendered probable is also directly 
relevant to the conclusion, this will involve citing all of the 
evidence relevant to each of the premises. 


This is a difficult job, not only because of the vast quantity of 
evidence necessarily involved (consider the evidence in favor of the 
simple generalization, “All dogs like bones,”), but also because 
many statements which are highly probable, relative to what any 
ordinary person knows as evidence, are so in virtue of evidence 
which differs from person to person. This is particularly true of 
statements which depend in part on psychological evidence 
furnished by introspection. But on the usual probability theory, 
there is no way for me to formalize my argument beyond the 
detailed exhibition of its validity, other than the impractical one 
of citing all of the evidence relevant to the conclusion. 

We may try a different (and slightly old fashioned) approach: 
we may say that if we accept the premises of an argument, we are 
bound to accept the conclusion. But why? It may be pointed 
out that to accept the premises and the denial of the conclusion 
would be inconsistent—it would be to believe a group of state- 
ments that cannot jointly be true in any possible world. This is 
clearly not rational. Very well. But why can’t we accept the 
premises and simply suspend judgment about the conclusion? 
There is nothing inconsistent about this distribution of beliefs, 
even on the coherence or personalistic theory of probability, since 
to suspend judgement is not to have a low degree of belief in the 
conclusion. We can even defend this suspension of belief as ration- 
al, on the grounds that the conclusion may be false, after all. 


The simplest solution is to say that any animal worthy of the 
honorific epithet “rational” will accept any statement entailed by 
other statements which he accepts; this is tantamount to accepting 
as part of the meaning of the commandment (which may be re- 
jected by some people, of course) “Be rational,” the imperative, 
“Accept any consequences of statements you accept.” We can 
formalize this by saying that a rational corpus—the body of factual 
statements accepted by a rational person—is to consist of state- 
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ments which are certain for that person, statements which are 
highly probable, relative to these certain statements, and state- 
ments entailed—in a syntactical sense suitable to the formal 
language selected for rational corpora—by other statements in his 
rational corpus. The set of statements: “p”, “~ p”, can not be a 
rational corpus, because it is inconsistent. The set of statements: 
“p”, “pq”, is not a rational corpus because it is incomplete. 
But the set of statements: “p”, “p> q”, “q”, may be one. 

There are two difficulties with this proposal. First of all, it 
seems reasonable to “accept” statements whose probabilities are 
quite different, and we should like to reflect this difference within 
the rational corpus. It is fatuous to pretend that we don’t mean 
something slightly different when we say that it is highly probable 
that the sun will continue to exist for the next twenty-four hours, 
and when we say that it is highly probable that the proportion of 
human births, past and future, which results in males is slightly 
higher than the proportion which results in females. There should 
certainly be a sense of “know” in which we may say that we know 
the first statement, but do not know the second. But there is also 
a sense in which we do know the second. The second difficulty 
is that on the basis of the proposal offered above, we would have 
to consider the conjunction of all those statements which are 
“practically certain” relative to the evidence we have, to be also 
practically certain. But according to all the usual systems of prob- 
ability, the probability of such a very large conjunction of state- 
ments, even if they are individually very probable indeed, will not 
be very high. 


A better way of formalizing the concept of a body of knowl- 
edge would be the following: instead of simply selecting one 
number (corresponding to “practical certainty”), and saying that 
the set of all statements which are at least that probable, relative to 
the evidence for that body of knowledge, together with all their 
consequences, is to be considered a rational corpus, we can select 


a whole series of numbers, (in decreasing order) rm, ra, ..., Ta, 
and say that the rational corpus of level r; is to consist of all and 
only those statements which are logically true or conclusively 
verified; the rational corpus of level r. is to consist of all and only 
those statements whose probability, relative to the body of knowl- 
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edge contained in the rational corpus of level r; , exceeds rz; the 
rational corpus of level rs is to consist of all and only those state- 
ments whose probability, relative to the body of knowledge con- 
tained in the rational corpus of level r2, exceeds rs; and so on. 
The numbers, rm, r2 , ..., Tx represent different senses of “practical 
certainty” suitable to different contexts. 

To discuss this proposal in detail requires a definition of prob- 
ability, which I shall not embark upon here. It will suffice to 
remark that it is possible to give a definition of probability such 
that rational corpora may be defined in the manner indicated above, 
and which is such that if a statement “p” is an ingredient of a 
rational corpus of level r,, and if “p> q” is a theorem or an 
ingredient of the rational corpus of level r,+1, then “q” is an 
ingredient of the rational corpus of level r;. An immediate con- 
sequence of this is that if “p” and “q” are both ingredients of a 
rational corpus of level r,, then the conjunction “p-q” will be an 
ingredient of the rational corpus of level r,—1.* Incidentally, it 
can be shown that if our language and the basic set of evidence 
statements with which we start out are consistent, then every 
rational corpus is consistent. 

Now let us return to the justification of my deduction. We 
shall suppose that it has been agreed that the deductive argument 
is valid. Within the framework of a formal logic, we can be sure 
that this agreement can be reached. Within the framework 
provided by rational corpora defined as suggested above, we can 
now also be sure that it is possible (and practicable) to work 
toward agreement concerning the general cogency of the argu- 
ment. Given any set of rational corpora which are on a high 
enough level, and which contain the premises of my argument, we 
can be sure that there will be a rational corpus of slightly lower 
level belonging to the same set, which will contain the conclusion 
of the argument. This means that anyone who has a high degree 
of rational belief in the premises will, on pain of being de- 
monstrably irrational in the sense defined by rational corpora, have 
to have a relatively high degree of belief in the conclusion. It also 

2 “pn D(qD p.q)” is a theorem; “gq > p.q’’ will therefore appear 
in a rational corpus of level r,; since “q” appears in a rational corpus of level 
r,— 1’ “p.. q” will appear in a rational corpus of level r, .. 
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means that if someone is to maintain that he cannot place a high 
degree of belief in the conclusion, and that he is rational in so 
withholding his assent, then he must be able to show that the 
minimum degree of belief which he is rationally obligated to have 
in one of the premises (by the evidence in his possession) is roughly 
as low as the degree of belief he actually has in the conclusion. 

Suppose, for example, that my guest accepts the validity of 
the deduction, but questions its cogency. He might say, “The 
premises sound plausible enough, but I find it hard to believe that 
Obrecht will really like this bone.” Given acceptance of the thesis 
that rational corpora define rationality (in at least one sense of the 
word), I can point out that if my guest is being rational, he must 
have some serious doubts about one or more of the premises. 
Perhaps he will be skeptical of the first premise: All dogs like 
bones. I can attempt to meet the difficulty by expanding the 
argument to provide some justification for this premise, which 
then becomes a subsidiary conclusion. Thus I might say, “All 
carnivores like bones; dogs are carnivores, therefore dogs like 
bones.” By organizing the information my guest already has in 
his rational corpus, and by giving him new information, I may 
be able to answer his objection. Eventually, of course, I may be 
pushed into an inductive argument; but even if I am, it is only 
that particular premise that I must defend, not the conjunction 
of all the premises. 

You will notice that my guest must be willing to accept 
information from me, and vice versa, if we are to reach agreement 
concerning the cogency of the argument But this problem can be 
handled in terms of rational corpora, too. Suppose that my guest 
knows only that I have a pet named Obrecht; for all he knows, it 
may be a canary. If he is to agree to the cogency of my deductive 
argument. he must be willing to accept the premise, “Obrecht is 
a dog.” But, in ordinary circumstances, he has adequate rational 
grounds for accepting this premise on my say-so; precisely as I 
have grounds for accepting the premise that the object which he 


brought with him wrapped in a newspaper is a bone. The 


grounds, in either case, are these: relative to what we are practically 


certain of with respect to people’s behavior, it is practically certain 
that each of us is telling the truth. 
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It is clear, even from the examination of this hypothetical 
argument, that the justification of what appears to be a simple 
deduction can be rather complicated. The complication arises 
from the fact that most interesting deductive arguments, outside 
of the fields of logic and mathematics themselves, employ prem- 
ises which are only (if highly) probable. It is possible to estab- 
lish the validity of the deduction in the framework provided by 
formal logic; but it is not possible, in the same framework, to 
establish the cogency of the argument or the credibility of the 
conclusion. The framework provided by a logical theory of prob- 
ability can theoretically be used to establish the credibility of the 
conclusion; but in doing this we will often find that it is necessary 
(or desirable) to abandon the deductive form of the argument al- 
together, and simply to cite the basic evidence—which is usually 
enormous in quantity—that renders the conclusion probable. A 
simpler and more effective method of justifying deductive argu- 
ments is provided by a framework of rational corpora of decreasing 
levels; this allows us to formalize the vague notion of “rationally 
accepting” a premise in such a way that we can defend the 
cogency of a deductive argument by (a) showing that it is formally 
valid, (b) showing that if it is formally valid, then anyone who 
has adequate grounds for being practically certain of the premises 
of the argument also has grounds for being practically certain 
(though perhaps in a slightly weaker sense) of the truth of the 
conclusion, and (c) showing, for any particular premise that is 
not accepted by someone for whom the cogency of the argument 
is to be defended, that it too can be defended on rational grounds. 


Weslevan University. 
t y 





THE MODE OF EXISTENCE OF A WORK OF ART 
JOSEPH MARGOLIS 


- significant change in the mode of existence of an object 
occurs when we address ourselves to it in a way relevant to its 
being a work of art.’ The change is a puzzling one and challenges 
certain habitual ways of speaking of the existence of objects. We 
must be careful however to distinguish the issue at hand from 
other interesting questions that may be raised about the nature of 
a work of art. Thus, one may ask, does a given musical com- 
position exist as a score or as a performance? and if as a perform- 
ance, how does it happen that two different interpretations of a 
score may exist as the same composition? Questions of this sort 
really tax us about the identity of a work of art, the denotation of 
that to which we address ourselves when we speak about works 
of art.’ They invite us to enumerate the kinds of things that exist 
as works of art but they do not oblige us to speak of the mode of 
existence of such things: Similarly, when we ask about the sense 
in which works of art may reveal to us aspects of the “objects 
* we find ourselves 
speaking of the significance of a work of art’s existing, whatever 
be its characteristic mode of existing. And much the same re- 
lationship obtains between our issue and the distinct issues of the 
perception and critical analysis of a work of art. 


that we encounter in ordinary experience,” 


To turn then to our own question, I should say, in order to 
supply the fundamental puzzle at once, that a work of art has an 
intermittent existence. 


Let me try to direct attention to what 1 mean by this phrase 
and to the importance of the property to which it refers. 


Mr. G. S. Fraser has, in a comparatively recent essay, made an 


I discuss this question in an essay, “The Identity of a Work of Art,” 
forthcoming in Mind. 
* Cf. Iredell Jenkins, ‘‘The Aesthetic Object,’’ this Review, XI (Sep- 
tember, 1957), 3-11, especially p. 5 
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observation that is, | think, a restricted version of one of the most 
valuable truisms about the fine arts. He says: 


The reader gets from a great poem what he can bring to it; and 
though there are many kinds of poem in which it is important that 
the reader should bring an adroit responsiveness to verbal play, a 
dexterity on seizing nuances, it is always more important that he 
should bring what one can only call experience of life and openness to 
life, depth and humility.* 


I think Fraser would agree that the principle is true of minor 
poetry as well as of great poetry and as true of the rest of the arts 
as it is of poetry. I draw your attention to the truly odd feature 
of our language that endorses such a statement as, “The reader 
gets from a great poem what he can bring to it.” And to see 
how odd that statement can be made to appear, we have only to 
contrast it with the following statement by T. S. Eliot, which is 
surely a version of another truism about the arts: 


I have assumed as axiomatic that a creation, a work of art, is autotelic; 
and that criticism by definition is about something other than itself. 
Hence you cannot fuse creation with criticism as you can fuse criticism 
with creation. The critical activity finds its highest, its true fulfil- 
ment in a kind of union with creation in the labour of the artist.‘ 


The danger we now notice in the first statement lies in the dif- 
ficulty of avoiding irrelevant intrusions, of what we usually de- 
scribe as “reading into” poetry, say, what cannot be “found” 
there. The difficulty has been sharpened in our own time by what 
amounts to the institutionalizing of such errors as the Intentional 
Fallacy and the Affective Fallacy. Fraser would, in effect, have 
us consider the critic as a subordinate creator; Eliot would seem 
not to, though the last sentence of his statement makes us won- 
der.” Fraser, emphasizing that the properties of a complete work 


®* “On the Interpretation of the Difficult Poem,’’ in Interpretations, 
ed. John Wain (London, 1955), p. 236. 

4 “The Function of Criticism,’’ reprinted in Selected Essays 1917-1932 
(New York 1932), p. 19. 

> As a matter of fact, a more recent statement of Eliot's finds him 
vigorously supporting a corollary of Fraser’s truism, a statement which 
threatens to replace his thesis of autotelism in art with the doctrine that 
art is inherently incomplete and threatens as well to upset the subordination 
of criticism to creation. Cf. ‘‘The Frontiers of Criticism,’’ Sewanee Review, 
LXIV (1956), 526. 
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of art actually depend upon the contribution of a sensitive audi- 
ence, appears to be committed to the thesis of the intermittent 
existence of such ‘an object. And Eliot, though he speaks of the 
independent existence of a work of art, does not yet clarify how, 
since criticism can locate a work only by “a kind of union with 
creation in the labour of the artist,” it may be said to exist as an 
independent object. 

Let us turn now to examine the usual way of speaking of the 
existence of objects. The contrast will be instructive. In a recent 
number of Analysis, A. N. Prior posed the problem, “Is it possible 
that one and the same individual object should cease to exist and, 
later on, start to exist again?” Prior chose, with reservations, 
the answer of Terence Penelhum. Penelhum’s reply is substan- 
tially contained in the following statement: 


It is not possible for the same thing to cease to exist and then to regain 
existence, though in some cases the same thing can (in a sense) have 
gaps in its life-history .... Gaps in a thing preclude gaps in its exist- 
ence. In our language the annihilation of the parts of a thing present 
at a given time does not necessarily destroy it, but if it does, it does so 
permanently.® 


1 offer this statement because, though it surely strikes us as an 
accurate way of construing much of our usage, I believe the 
discussion of a work of art requires another usage, that of “inter- 
mittent existence.” In Penelhum’s terms, I should say that, apart 
from any gaps that there may be in the thing itself (for example, 
the actual gaps in the twelfth-century mosaic of the Christ Panto- 
crator in the dome of the church of Daphni), a work of art may 
be said to have gaps in its existence. And there are parallels to 
this feature of the work of art, not quite so complex however, in 
other fields. 


Let us waive for the moment the vagueness of Prior’s phrase 
“one and the same individual object,” which probably intends to 
eliminate about the same range of things that the expression “in- 
dividual substance” would wish to eliminate. The old puzzle about 
the unheard sound of a crash in a forest may then be taken to be 


ae 


Is it possible that one and the same individual object should cease 
to exist and, later on, start to exist again?” Analysis, XVII (1957), 123-124. 
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a first approximation to our notion. The existence of the sound 
could be said to be intermittent, in so far as we insist that the ex- 
istent we are interested in is the heard sound. It won't do to say 
that this is merely a secondary quality and relationally dependent 
upon ourselves; for we could not distinguish in this respect any 
observable property from that of sound. We do in fact admit 
that sound, in this sense, may be intermittent; but we usually shift 
our ground here and insist that it is not the sort of thing that 
could be said to be “one and the same individual object.” We 
then say that the sound of an object may be intermittent (potential 
and actualized at different times) but the existence of the object 
that makes the sound cannot be intermittent (it either exists or 
ceases to exist—disjunctively and, for the second disjunct, irre- 
versibly) . 

Now, what about an optical illusion? Is it the sort of thing 
that can be “one and the same individual object”? What about a 
recurrent dream? (“I had the same dream last night,” someone 
says—not, “another dream of the same kind.”) If these things 
can be “one and the same individual object,” I think we must point 
out the limitations of Penelhum’s answer and the misleading 
vagueness of Prior’s question. We should of course be inclined to 
answer that these things are not “objects” in quite the same sense 
as, say, sticks and stones—and that Penelhum was addressing him- 
self only to such “objects” as would “resemble” sticks and stones. 
Works of art tend to “resemble” rather illusions and dreams and 


signs, all of which (if they are “objects”) enjoy, or perhaps suffer, 
intermittent existence. It is worthwhile noting again that the 
familiar distinction between the potential and the actualized will 
not help us because, though we have a usage for, say, potential 
and actualized sound (the sort of thing that is not said to be “one 


and the same individual object”), we do not have a usage for the 
potential and actualized phases of the existence of “one and the 
same individual object.” The potential of such an object is simply 
a nonexistent object, and to intrude such a usage at this point 
would be to beg the question at stake—and in fact, in a way that 
would run counter to Penelhum’s previously noted response. 
Individual properties may be potential and may be said to exist 
potentially. But if all the properties that make an object an in- 
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dividual and a thing of a certain kind were said to be only poten- 
tial, the object would regularly be said to be nonexistent. This 
is surely what we mean (it seems we do have some such usage, 
after all!) when we say humorously, “The glint in a man’s eye is 
potentially his heir.” 

It is an interesting fact that, in mentioning the intermittent 
‘existence of a work of art, we should be obliged to make com- 
parison with illusions and dreams and signs, because well-known 
theories of art regularly reduce the work of art to some such 
calegory as these. I shall not inquire here about their adequacy. 
But we can find relatively neutral statements about the work of 
art that will assist us in specifying the mode of existence proper to 
it; and this mode may perhaps apply as well to illusions and dreams 
and signs. Susanne Langer, for example, speaks of art in the 
following way: 


[A work of art] becomes an image when it presents itself purely to 
our vision, 1.é. as a sheer visual form instead of a locally and practic- 
ally related object.... It detaches itself from its actual setting and 
acquires a different context. An image in this sense, something that 
exists only for perception, abstracted from the physical and causal 
order, is the artist’s creation.... An image is, indeed, a purely 


virtual “object” . . . its visible character is its entire being.’ 


I should say, to acknowledge the force of this statement, that 

a work of art is rather like a “two-storey” object, And it is by 
virtue of this feature that it can have an intermittent existence. 
(In so far as illusions and dreams and signs behave as “two- 
storey” objects, they also may have an intermittent existence. ) 
We may have, in a simple instance, physical marks on a canvas and 
the “virtual” image that supervenes during appropriately oriented 
attention. We see from this that the intermittent existence of a 
work of art requires the existence of a natural object (in 
Penelhum’s sense). We could conceivably say that a work 
of art is not a thing at all but merely a property of a 
thing; in this case, the potential-actualized vocabulary appro- 
priate to sound would be rendered appropriate to art as well 
or so it would seem. But the gross analogies between, sav, a 


’ Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), pp. 47-48 
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block of granite and a granite sculpture or between making a 
house and making a painting apparently persuade us to speak of 
works of art as the sort of thing that can be “one and the same 
individual object” (for example, may be said to occupy a given 
space). And hence, if a work of art is an “individual object,” the 
potential-actualized language does not apply to it, though it would 
seem to be applicable to its properties taken serially. And since 
we must admit that it is possible to “look” at a Henry Moore sculp- 
ture and to “see” only a piece of stone, since we must admit that 
the perception of the second “storey” incorporates that of the first 
in a novel context (thus too, we must note that the merely additive 
idea of a “two-storey” object distorts the actual experience of art) , 
we are obliged to speak of the existence of a work of art as inter- 
mittent." And we may speak in this way without disturbing in 
the least the appropriate, but restricted, answer of Penellhum’s. 
We may note here also a further inappropriateness in applying the 
potential-actualized vocabulary to art, even to the properties of a 
work of art: for the usual use of that vocabulary relates to the 
causal order of things, and the “potentiality” of the properties of 
a work of art are merely perceptual. It is just the stability of 
public forms of imagination that reinforces our discussion of works 
of art. We are even prepared to speak of such things as the 
physiognomic character of painted lines, not that they “actually 
do” have this character but that we can be trained to see them “ap- 
pear to.” And this is all that is required to provide a basis for an 
exchange of comments on any work of art. This way of putting 
the point, incidentally, suggests the possibility of imputing plural 
images to a common natural object and hence allows, in a way 
commensurate with our thesis, for familiar debates in esthetic 
criticism. 

Let us return for a moment to the ambiguous case of the 
unheard sound. We do not say that the sound does not exist but 
rather that it exists potentially for a suitably oriented auditor. We 
prefer this latter usage because we relate the heard sound in a 


® As a matter of fact, in this respect, Professor Langer tends to set off 
rather too sharply the ‘‘virtual object’ from the ‘“‘material object.’’ Thus 
she speaks of the one “‘superseding’’ the other rather than “‘supervening’’ 
during appropriately oriented attention to the other. 
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causal way with certain other physical patterns, say, wave patterns 
of a particular sort. And, although the heard sound may be 
intermittent, the wave pattern is not. If it ceases to exist (or 
whatever else we choose for the role of the wave pattern), we say 
the sound ceases to exist and in a way that, agreeing with Penel- 
hum’s account, cannot be intermittent. Here we have a model for 
the handling of the properties of physical things that can be said 
to be “one and the same individual object.” 

But a work of art is not a physical object of this sort. Three 
distinctions may be mentioned. First, it is possible to see only 
the physical system on which a work of art depends without seeing 
the work of art as such; and the contrary is not possible. Second, 
when something is seen as a work of art, it is seen in a context 
different from that in which it may be seen as a physical object; a 
mode of perception different from that relevant to physical objects 
is required in this context. And third, the mode of perception 
pertinent to works of art incorporates that mode pertinent to 
physical objects. When we examine something as a work of art, 
we must be able to identify that which is to be construed as a work 
of art and, ultimately, to construe it thus. But if physical objects 
are individual objects in the most excellent sense, the physical 
systems on which works of art depend must be such individual 
objects—hence, “self-sufficient,” “complete ,” “independent” 
things. They either exist or cease to exist, without reference to 
the works of art that precariously depend on them. And yet, if 
the work of art exists in a context other than that of the physical 
object (let us say, to gain some specificity, in a world of imagina- 
tion) , we are not prepared to say that the work of art exists merely 
as a potency of the physical system on which it depends; it is a new 
object created by perceiving certain physical systems in a new 
way. A physical object is entire, complete. We may fail to see 
all of it at any one time, but we conceive it as complete. An art 
object is incomplete until we complete it by beholding it (im- 
aginatively) entire. When we slip back to the physical system on 
which it depends, the work of art no longer exists; its existence 
is in fact intermittent. 


Now, the marvellous thing is that a painter leaves a physical 
object behind, a canvas daubed in a distinctive way, something that 
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can be “one and the same individual object.” And the imagination 
of a culture can inspire the perception of a supervening work of 
art—itself sufficiently steady and clearly enough ordered so that 
public discussions may range about it (just as they may, for in- 
stance, about mirages and optical illusions). The original artist 
himself perceived such a work of art emerging as he applied paint 
to canvas, but he left only the canvas behind. The habits of per- 
ception and imagination that captured his society and himself 
and have proved sufficiently like those of our own society 
provide both for his attending and our attending to the same can- 
vas as a work of art. It is hardly necessary, and in fact it seems 
highly doubtful, that we see the same work of art.’ 

The puzzles occasioned by contrasting Eliot’s and Fraser's 
statements now dissolve. The priority of the physical object to 
the work of art and the original artist’s exertions with physical ob- 
jects (or with words, for that matter) provide a basis for the 
hierarchy of creation and criticism. The work of art is autotelic 
hut its existence must first be seen thus; and that existence is not 
completed prior to the activity of a certain kind of imagination. 
So that in fact it may be completed in a number of different ways. 
Still, for any one of these, its existence will be intermittent. We 
prize, say, a painted canvas because, on observing it in an appro- 
priate way, we can behold a “complete entity,” a work of art. The 
original artist prized it for the same reason though not necessarily 
for the same vision. And the canvas itself may be said to be com- 
plete (in an elliptical sense) and known to be complete all the 
more strikingly, when we bear in mind that it has been prized 
in different ages and by different connoisseurs. Furthermore, we 
are quite right in prizing the canvas because the “virtual object” 
we may perceive (and even the alternate visions of other observers ) 
is uniquely controlled by it. 

It may be possible to translate our findings in alternate 
vocabularies, and this is of course of the greatest importance. The 
version herein offered has whatever advantages accrue to any effort 


® Cf. Eliot, ‘‘The Frontiers of Criticism,’’ p. 538. I discuss this general 
question in an essay, “‘The Problem of Relevance in Esthetic Criticism,” 
forthcoming in the Buclnell Review, first presented at the 1957 meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association (Eastern Division). 
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that seeks to stay as close to our way of speaking of the physical 
world as possible But whether we speak of fine art as an inter- 
mittent existent or as a disposition of some other existing object,” 
we mean to emphasize that, as a work of fine art, the esse of an 
object is percipi. 


University of South Carolina. 


” Cf. John Dewey, Art as Experience (New York, 1934), p. 162, and 


Stephen Pepper, “Further Consideration of the Aesthetic Work of Art,” 
Journal of Philosophy, \LIX (1952), 275-276. 





METAPHYSICAL STATEMENTS 
AS NONRESTRICTIVE AND EXISTENTIAL 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


O RDINARY factual statements are partially restrictive of existential 
possibilities: for, if they are affirmative, they also implicitly deny 
something; and if they are negative, they also implicitly affirm 
something. Thus, “There are men in the room” denies that the 
room is filled solid from floor to ceiling with wheat or sand; and 
“There are no men in the room” affirms that every substantial part 
of the room contains something (if only air, or a “vacuum” 
furnishing free passage to radiant energy) other than a man. [n 
addition to statements partially restrictive in this sense, there are 


two other kinds: these completely restrictive, and those completely 
nonrestrictive. A completely restrictive statement denies that any 
existential possibility is realized. If, for instance, we were to say, 


“Nothing exists,” this would exclude anything and everything 
from existing. (For “nothing” is not the name of a kind of entity. ) 
Such a statement could not conceivably be verified; since the verify- 
ing experience itself must exist; nor can one experience bare 
nothing. However, our completely restrictive statement can be 
falsified; we falsify it every moment. It is untrue that nothing 
exists. Here, then, we have a falsifiable yet not conceivably verifi- 
able statement. Can such a statement be false in the merely factual 
or contingent sense? Is it not rather a statement which is bound 
to be false? If nothing were to exist, what would make this true? 
Bare nothing? And what would “existence” mean, if it were 
wholly unexemplified? Would the idea or possibility of “exist- 
ence” still remain in some Platonic heaven of forms? I submit 
that the more plausible view is that a completely restrictive or 
wholly negative statement expresses an impossibility, not a con- 
ceivable but unrealized fact. 

Let us now consider the third class of statements, those com- 
pletely nonrestrictive. For example, “Something exists.” Since 
this is the pure contradictory of the wholly restrictive, “Nothing 
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exists,” which we have found reason to regard as impossible, and 
since the contradictory of an impossible statement is necessary, we 
should expect “Something exists” to be necessarily true, a state- 
ment valid a priori. And we see that it excludes nothing from 
existence, except bare “nothing” itself. But the existence of bare 
nothing is no existence. Further, “Something exists” is in no 
conceivable circumstances falsifiable, since the falsifying ex- 
perience would have to exist, and it would also have to be the 
experience of something existing—at least if, as | should maintain, 
experience is essentially a relative term, requiring that to which 
it is relative, or of which it is the experience. But though “Some- 
thing exists” is unfalsifiable, it is verified every moment. Could 
the verifiable but in any conceivable world absolutely unfalsifiable 
be false? I hold that the necessarily true must be knowable as 
true and only as true, and that, conversely, whatever is in prin- 
ciple verifiable though not falsifiable is thereby shown to be 
necessarily true. (We shall consider some apparent exceptions 
later.) 

That the wholly unrestrictive must be necessary seems evident. 
For its affirmation cuts off no conceivable state of affairs, and thus 
no such state could make it false. Its truth is neutral to all existen- 
tial alternatives, and this is what “necessary” means. A necessary 
proposition, in modal logic. is one “implied by any and every pro- 
position”: it thus forms an aspect of the meaning of any statement 
you please. Clearly, “Something exists” is included in the mean- 
ing of any restrictive existential statement, such as, “Elephants 
exist.” It therefore entirely avoids conflict with existential pos- 
sibilities. 

Metaphysics, as I view it, studies nonrestrictive existential 
affirmations. It differs from mathematics, which also studies non- 
restrictive statements, in that mathematical statements are non- 
existential. As usually interpreted, they affirm, not that some- 
thing with a certain character exists, but that, if it did, such and 
such would also be the case. Thus they affirm relations between 
conceivable states of affairs, without affirming any such state to 
be actualized. Mathematics explores possibilities; metaphysics 


tries to express what all possibilities of existence have in common, 


excluding blank nonexistence as an impossibility. It searches for 
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the common elements of all positive existential possibilities, some 
of which must be actualized—if not this, then that; if not that, 
then still another— but at any rate something. Metaphysics, in 
the old phrase, explores “being qua being,” or reality qua reality, 
meaning by this, the strictly universal features of existential pos- 
sibility, those which cannot be unexemplified. 


Metaphysics has been described as “either platitude or para- 
dox.” “Something exists” is platitudinous enough; but, “It is 
necessary that something should exist” has been denied by leading 
philosophers, and is, to this extent, no mere platitude. William 
James for one denied it, and he was not alone. Moreover, if the 
proposition, “something exists” is necessary, then we must give 
up the reigning dogma that a statement is rendered contingent by 
the mere fact that it asserts existence. The consequences of this 
renunciation are far-reaching. We must substitute for the false 
principle, all existential statements are contingent, the significantly 
different one, all partially restrictive statements are contingent, 
that is, all those which, affirming or denying the existence of some- 
thing, also by implication deny or affirm the existence of some- 
thing else likewise conceivable. Only when this substitution has 
been made can we stop talking confused nonsense and arbitrary 
dogma concerning the question, Is metaphysics a possible mode of 
knowledge? 

The real meaning of this last question is, Can anything more 
interesting than the bare “something exists” be proved equally 
nonrestrictive and existential, i.e., metaphysical? The answer, | 
believe, is this: the class of wholly nonrestrictive existential state- 
ments contains “something exists” together with all statements 
which are implied by this one; and some of these implied state- 
ments are decidedly interesting and important. 

Seeing that a necessary or nonrestrictive proposition is im- 
plied by any proposition, it certainly is implied by any necessary 
proposition, so that “something exists” must embrace within its 
meaning all the metaphysical truths. But it need not contain 
them in an immediately obvious manner, somewhat as math- 
ematical postulates have consequences which only a good math- 
ematician may succeed in making clear. In this sense, meta- 
physics is not platitude though it is truistic, in that, insofar as 
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you see the point, you see that its propositions could not but be 
true. However, the point may not be easy to see. The stubborn 
disagreements in metaphysics are due in part to mistaking what 
its task is, for example, to supposing that it seeks some queer kind 
of “fact,” that is, restrictive truth, which nevertheless is necessary 
or a priori, and so not really restrictive after all. This contradictory 
undertaking could scarcely lead to harmonious opinions. The 
disagreements are also due in part to the circumstance that man 
is able to gain certain satisfactions by exaggerating or otherwise 
misstating metaphysical truths so that they become paradoxes, e.g., 
by saying, “change is unreal,” or “nothing is permanent.” These 
paradoxes are bound to generate disagreement; for either they 
provoke their own countraries, as is illustrated by the pair of 
paradoxes just mentioned about change and permanence, or else 
they lead to the rejection of metaphysics as a tissue of absurdities. 
Only a renewed search for nonparadoxical versions of unrestrictive 
existential truth offers hope of eventual agreement; but this search 
has been strangely neglected in the last two decades, and has rarely 
been pursued with singleminded clarity, free from religious, ir- 
religious, or other hampering pre-commitments. 

Let us now look at some candidates for the status of non- 
restrictive affirmations of existence. Consider the statement, 
“Some experience occurs” (or, is had). This is easily verified, as 


Descartes pointed out—albeit somewhat ambiguously, as has often 


been shown. Certainly experience does occur. Is the statement 
conceivably falsifiable? Would any experience exhibit the total 
nonoccurrence of experience? Clearly not. This strongly sug- 
gests, and I think proves, that it is a necessarily true, or @ priori 
valid statement. Accordingly, to the unexciting truism, “some- 
thing exists,” we may now add, “there are experiences,” as equally 
nonrestrictive. And indeed, what existential possibility is cut off 
by the existence of experiences of some unspecified variety? Would 
it be the sort of world which obtained prior to the advent of animal 
life on the earth, or perhaps any other planet? This assumes that 
experience must be of the animal kind, requiring a certain sort 
of organism, so that without just such organisms there could be 
no experience at all. But such a supposed absence of experience, 
in the absence of animal organisms. is wholly unknowable, by the 
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very hypothesis itself. We may grant that the existence of human, 
or of vertebrate, experience would exclude the geological situation 
spoken of, but how does one show that the mere existence of ex- 
perience, as such, would do so? One must know that “sub- 
animal experience” is a meaningless or self-contradictory expres- 
sion; which would imply that “panpsychists” have been talking in 
self-contradiction. They have not thought so. And moreover, 
since anything, if it comes to be known, must exhibit its character 
in some experience, it is hard to see how experience can be limited 
to just certain characters. As Aristotle very profoundly said, “the 
soul is in a manner all things.” Also, we have the question of 
divine experiences; must these have been absent in the geologic 
past, or in any other conceivable situation? | conclude, that if 
the statement, “There are experiences,” is restrictive, there is no 
way to ascertain this. I think it is nonrestrictive, and so necessary. 


Nonrestrictive propositions which nevertheless affirm exist- 
ence are able to do this only because they employ concepts with 
the extreme range of possible meanings. “Something,” “expe- 


rience,” have such extreme ranges of meaning. There is no 
determinate, finite limit to the possible cases of something, or of 
experience. Any particular experience may perhaps have to be 
finite, in some sense, and so may any actual something. But even 
so, it would not follow that the ideas of something, or of expe- 
rience, must have the same finitude. The mere notion of “being 
limited” sets no particular limit, just as the mere notion of finite 
number allows for instances as large as you please. The notion 
of finite number has an infinite range. Similarly, the notion of 
limited attention span, or memory span, leaves it entirely open 
what the magnitude of the span may be. (In addition, the notion 
of unlimited memory may not be self-contradictory.) Thus 
memory as such is a variable with an infinite (perhaps absolutely 
infinite) range of possible values. One might also speak of its 
infinite flexibility. Nonrestrictive concepts are maximally flexible. 
They are variables admitting of values of any magnitude whatever. 

Let us now consider the notion of process, conceived as cre- 
ative synthesis, a putting together of data or elements into a new 
unity. An experience is such a process. It synthesizes its data, 
the things experienced. Does the affirmation that such process 
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occurs impose any limitation upon the realization of possibilities? 
It does not prevent there being a great deal of permanence, for in 
a synthesis the data are preserved, the act of synthesis being the 
holding together of the data in a new unity. This new unity can 
then become a datum in a further synthesis. The many thus, as 
Whitehead puts it, “become one and are increased by one.” More 
accurately, they are experienced by one, this experience being a 
new case of “one reality.” Since reality is thereby increased by a 
novel unity, the unity cannot be contained in the previous many 
to be synthesized, and the new whole is thus “emergent.” Causal- 
ity, according to this conception of process, cannot be deter- 
ministic, and order must be approximate or statistical, not absolute 
or all-determining. However, the extent of the emergence, or the 
deviation from absolute order, admits of an infinity of degrees in 
particular cases. Thus relative indeterminism (the same as 
relative determinism) has the complete flexibility characteristic of 
nonrestrictive or metaphysically valid ideas. Absolute deter- 
minism, on the contrary, is the wholly special, and indeed im- 
possible, limiting case of zero creativity in the synthesis con- 
stitutive of reality. “Absolute order” coincides with “absolute 
nothing,” and is equally not the name of an entity. 

Determinism may at first blush seem positive, the upper limit 
of the preservation of order, rather than the lower limit of emer- 
gent novelty. But it is not really so. Order which excludes any 
addition to the sum of determinations is not preservation, since, 
where there is no change, there cannot in a significant sense be: 
permanence either. Meaning requires contrast. Furthermore, 
there is a sense in which order can be viewed as absolute even 
though indeterminism be accepted. One thing is strictly pre- 
dictable about an emergent synthesis: that it will express the data 
available for it. Retrospectively, causal connections are rigorous: 
the effect strictly entails its causal conditions, even though these 
entail only an approximate or statistical prediction of the effect. 
And this much even in the prediction is not approximate or sta- 
tistical: the entire previous reality will be made permanent in sub- 
sequent becoming, which will entail it as cause. All possible 
permanence is thereby granted, compatible with there being any 
additional determinations, any real becoming or creation at all. 
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And without such real becoming, there could be no real per- 
manence either, for the contrast between the terms, and therewith 
their meaning, must vanish. So we see that the metaphysics of 
creative process is nonrestrictive: it allows for all the permanent 
being you wish, and it also allows for novelty. But it can only be 
the novel which includes the permanent, not the permanent the 
novel, since a single new item in a total reality means a new total, 
by the very meanings of “new” and “total.” In general, the ulti- 
mate or all-explanatory pole of a contrast is that one whose 
instances can consistently include the instances of the other pole 
within themselves. Creative synthesis has this inclusive character. 

The conclusion just reached is strengthened if we ask how, if 
at all. complete predictability could be falsified or verified. It is 
unverifiable by man, since omniscience would be required, as Clerk 
Maxwell pointed out. But is it verifiable, even supposing omnis- 
cience? According to classical theism, omniscience would not 
predict, but eternally know: this involves paradox, for how can 
what is not eternally actualized be eternally known? The datum 
of knowledge is essential to that knowledge, and hence an eter- 
nally known datum, being integral to the eternal, must be as 
eternal as the knowledge itself. So omniscience as classically con- 


ceived does not render determinism verifiable, but merely destroys 
the notion of process on which the problem turns. There is a neo- 
classical (and, | hold, better) theory of omniscience which does 
not have this result, but it also fails to make determinism veri- 


fiable, for it implies that even God faces an indeterminate or open 


future. I conclude that determinism is absolutely unverifiable, 
and therefore affirms no conceivable state of existence. Is it fal- 
sifiable? Yes, and in two ways. Omniscience would know the 
openness of the future, so far as it is open; and we can infer this 
openness from certain intuitive grounds, including our experience 
of the very meaning of “future,” in ,contrast to “past,” as that 
which is not yet settled, and which is, in some measure, awaiting 
our free decision to settle it. Furthermore, while indeterminism 
seems to exclude absolute causal order, this absoluteness, as we 
have seen, is really negative. It would reduce becoming to identity, 
and embrace all novelty in a pre-existent blueprint. The exact 
character of the oak tree is sought for in the acorn, or in that plus 
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the soil and other conditions. But becoming as creative is the 
positive principle here, and sheer regularity its merely conceptual 
negative limit. 

So far we have found that “something exists,” when con- 
sidered more closely, expands into, “experience occurs,” and “pro- 
cess as creative occurs.” We may combine these into the single 
statement, “experience as creative process occurs.” This, re- 
member, is held to be not merely true but necessary. Or, in other 
words, reality as such is creative experience, taken as a process 
which cannot not occur, though the particular forms in which it 
occurs are all contingent, since they partly exclude one another, 
or are partially restrictive. Experience in general, and merely as 
creative, excludes nothing, for anything it could exclude is posi- 
tively conceivable only as some form of creative experience. 


Let us take another step. Suppose we say, “All relations of 
concrete realities (i.e., processes) are extrinsic or nonconstitutive 
relations.” How is this statement to be classified with respect to 
its degree of restrictiveness? It forbids concrete realities, that is, 
experiences, to have any objects, relation to which is essential to 
them. But an experience is always “of” something, and _ this 
relation is essential. Thus the wholesale denial of internal relations 
is completely restrictive or impossible, for it denies an essential 
feature of experience as such, which we have seen to be inherent 
in the meaning of reality as such. But the wholesale denial of ex- 
ternal relations is in the same case; for, if an experience is essen- 
tially relative to that of which it is the experience, and which it 
enjoys as its object, the thing which it has as object cannot be 
relative to it. To know X is not to make it; when, for example, 
I remember my past act I do not enact or alter it, though I may 
regret its unalterable reality. “Experience of” implies one-way 
dependence, it requires both the relativity of subject to object and 
the nonrelativity, or absoluteness, of object with respect to the 
particular subject which has it. I conclude that Bradley, with his 
universal denial of external relations, and Hume with his of in- 
ternal relations, are alike in metaphysical error. The valid meta- 
physical or nonrestrictive statement is that cases of internal 


relatedness universally occur, namely experiences as having partic- 


ular objects, but that each such case is also one of external 
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relatedness, namely an object as had by particular subjects. 
Realism was right all along about the dependence of the subject 
on its objects, and the independence of the objects. But this very 
epistemological realism or nonsubjectivism is integral to a sound 
ontological subjectivism. Let us see why. 


First, the relative includes that to which it is relative: expe- 
rience-of-X includes X, otherwise it would be merely experience- 


of... The relative includes the absolute, and subjects include 
objects. Obviously if X includes Y, it cannot exist without Y and 
thus is not independent of it. And if X does depend on Y, then 
it must include it in its own nature; for how could it be impossible 
that there be X without Y (the meaning of, “X depends on Y”), if 
Y were simply external to X? Dependence, inclusion, relativity, are 
thus all about the same thing. And therefore the sum of relative 
things includes all things. Hence experience, the universal relative 
thing is all-inclusive: reality, all told, is experience, mostly no 
doubt in nonhuman forms 

Second, though every experience is relative to objects, which 
are absolute in respect to it, we should note that experiences can be 
experienced (in immediate memory, if in no other way), and 
accordingly an experience, which is relative to its objects, may itself 
hecome an object and so something absolute, though not in respect 
to the same relationship. Thus, if we verbally “restrict” concrete 
realities to experient processes, we do not really restrict them. We 
allow them to be absolute as well as relative; and indeed, as we 
have seen, to have any conceivably knowable properties. The 
character of experience, merely as experience, is not a particular 
character, unless it be particular to be in some way knowable. 
The soul is very literally all things, if by “soul” you mean, expe- 
rience in general. 

Experience has two at least verbally contrasting forms; these 
are, partially ignorant, unclear, uncertain, or “fragmentary” expe- 
rience, as opposed to wholly cognitive, clear, certain, and “com- 
plete” experience. Let us simply say, fallible and infallible expe- 
rience. Now the striking thing about this contrast is that neither 
contrary in any way restricts the other. That fallible experience 
occurs does not prevent infallible experience from occurring, and 
vice versa. These two forms are noncompetitive. Only different 
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particular fallible experiences, or different particular infallible 
experiences, are restrictive. If there is infallible experience of a 
certain apple now falling, there cannot be infallible experience of 
its now not falling; and if there be infallible experience having 
a certain fallible experience as object, then this latter experience 
does occur, and not something else instead. Also, my fallible 
experience that you are now over there excludes my having now 
even a fallible experience that | am over there. Exclusiveness is 
due to the particularity of the fallible or infallible experience, not 
to its fallibility or infallibility.  Fallibility or infallibility are 
nonrestrictive characters, and the affirmation that they both occur 
or exist is therefore metaphysically valid. So our truism, “expe- 
riences occur” becomes: “fallible experiences occur and also in- 
fallible experiences.” How indeed could this statement be fal- 
sified? Infallible experience certainly could not falsify its own 
existence; and neither could fallible experience its existence. 
Could fallible experience falsify the existence of the infallible? This 
would mean a disproof of any and every form of theism. Perhaps 
such a disproof might be achieved by pointing to the existence of 
evil? Yet not if it be correct that reality must be creative or self- 
determinative in every instance; for then omnipotence, conceived as 
the sheer monopoly of determining power in one agent, the posses- 
sor of infallible experience, is not a permissible way to construe in- 
fallibility. I do not believe that the existence of infallible expe- 
rience is falsifiable by fallible experience; and it clearly is not by 
infallible experience itself. Is this existence verifiable? Infallible 
experience could verify itself; and if there is any force in the 
theistic proofs, or any validity to the claims of mystical experience, 
fallible experience also can verify the existence of the infallible. 
Thus the occurrence of infallible experience seems to be meta- 
physical, a verifiable but not conceivably falsifiable, hence non- 
restrictive or necessary truth. 

The existence of fallible experience could not be falsified, 
unless by infallible experience. In that case, the infallible expe- 
rience would have no object save cases of itself. Is this self-con- 


sistent? [| doubt it. If this negative suspicion, which I cannot 


now defend, is correct, then fallible experience, which certainly is 
verifiable, both by itself and by infallible experience, is meta- 
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physically existent. Both God and world are, then, necessary 
beings; but since subject includes object, the two are really but 
the one necessary being, God-as-experiencing-a-world—some 
world or other, no matter what. The metaphysically true is thus 
wholly embraced in the simple affirmation, “Necessarily, divine 
experiences occur.” The only difficulty is to be sure as to the 
meaning of “divine,” and of “experiences” when so qualified. 
The positivistic denial of meaning to this combination has not 
been refuted by anything we have so far said. I can, in closing, 
only offer this suggestion: if “infallible experience” is meaningless, 
what can be conveyed by the contrasting term, “fallible experience?” 
If we hold that all knowledge is essentially fallible, that it must fail 
to be adequate to reality, how do we give content to this “reality” 
which can never be reached by any knowledge? Is not reality 
that which the perfect form of knowledge would or does know? 
Which can we start with, in trying to define the other, “knowl- 
edge” or “reality?” With Peirce, and all the idealists, if not all the 
metaphysicians, | submit that we must start with experience or 
knowledge, and in terms of it define “reality.” But then we cannot 
declare our experience “inadequate” to reality without implying 
the idea of an experience which is adequate. This Roycean argu- 


ment I believe is sound, particularly as an argument against pos- 


itivism. So, for this and other reasons, | reject positivism, and 
accept a certain version of theism as necessarily true. But it is 
not classical theism, and I have not had space to define it at all 
clearly in this sketch. 

There may appear to be some exceptions to the principle, upon 
which we have been relying, that exclusive verifiability means 
necessity, and exclusive falsifiability, impossibility. Take, “I am 
living.” (I owe this and the following example to David Keyt.) 
Who could falsify this? If it were not true, the statement, with 
the meaning which it normally has, could not even be discussed. 
Sull, the proposition is not in every sense unfalsifiable. For if “I” 
is to mean any particular kind of subject (other than God) then 
some other kind could know of its nonexistence. And if “IT” is 
wholly indeterminate as to kind of subject, then it is nonrestrictive 
or necessary, since, as we have seen, experience is a metaphysical 
principle. Again consider, “No one will ever live to be 500 years 
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old.” Could this be known to be true? According to the theory 
of creative process, truth about the future depends upon the pres- 
ent phase of process as ground of the real possibilities for future 
creation. As Aristotle put it, “the man will die” is true because 
there are in the man now the factors which make his death in- 
evitable. But if, due to the aspects of chance in the world, spring- 
ing as | should say from the multiple strands of freedom, the partic- 
ular circumstances of the death are not inevitable, then the truth 
is merely that the man may die in this way, or that way, or some 
other way— in any case, in some way. To know a negative truth 
about the future is, then, to know that the present conditions ren- 
der a certain outcome impossible for all the future; and perhaps 
only omniscience can distinguish improbable from causally impos- 
sible. How indeed could fallible knowledge distinguish between 
extremely low probability and real impossibility? Such factual 
absolutes transcend our grasp, and this is one of the indications 
that fallible experience is not self-sufficient, but requires infallible 
experience as measure of its exact degree of fallibility. 

Naturally, if we appeal to “verifiable by omniscience”’ as a cri- 
terion, we must be able to show how, in terms of our own limited 
experience, this appeal can be given a meaning. We must some- 
how conceive the verification by fallible experience of the reality 
of infallible experience. As we have already seen, the theistic 
proofs (one of them has been just mentioned) and mystic expe- 
rience dre the two forms in which the requirement may be met. 
Only if no such experience and no such proofs are possible, is God 
unverifiable by non-divine subjects. I believe they are possible. 
But the extension of “conceivably verifiable,” to include divine 
verification does not render the verifiability criterion useless. 
Rather it alone gives it a use. For then we can avoid self-contra- 
dictory demands, such as that limited knowledge should survey all 
reality and detect an absolute absence (e.g., “no possibility, how- 
ever improbable, of living beyond 500 years”). But we can still 
insist that fallible knowledge should not be declared incompetent 
to discover a certain thing without a clear reason based on fallibil- 
ity as such, and that omniscience should not be declared competent 
to discover something merely because it can be put into words 
which to casual inspection seem meaningful and significant. We 
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must rather show that, with due heed to the analogies and expe- 
riences upon which our concept of omniscience is based, the words 
in question do have a meaning as descriptive of conceivable objects 
of divine knowledge. I question if “there is no world” or “mere 
dead matter exists,” or “events are absolutely determined in ad- 
vance by conditions and causal laws,” come under this head. Even 
for God these are not, | hold, meaningful formulae. 

We have defined metaphysics. as the subject which tries 
to formulate nonrestrictive or necessary existential truths. The 
following have been offered as examples: 

Necessarily, something exists. 

Necessarily, experience occurs. 

Necessarily, creative synthesis occurs. 

Necessarily, there are concrete actualities all of which are 
both externally and internally related, both absolute and relative. 

Necessarily, divine or infallible experience, having fallible 
experiences among its objects, occurs. 

It is suggested that the last formulation sums up the others. 


Emory University. 











REASON AND NECESSITY 
IN CLASSICAL RATIONALISM ' 


ROBERT STERNFELD 


Mas: thinkers are aware of the vast differences in the con- 
ceptions of the nature, number, and function of substances for 
Leibniz, Descartes, and Spinoza. But generally these differences 
in the metaphysical conclusions of these thinkers have been cited 
as indications of the inadequacy of the general fashion of philos- 
ophizing during the seventeenth century when thinkers sought cer- 
tainty and attempted to solve philosophical problems by finding 
simple ideas as the principles on which to ground their philo- 
sophical systems. In fact many contemporary thinkers have crit- 
icized classical rationalism as an unwarranted Quest for Certainty 
and have held that the conception of simple ideas as the founda- 
tions for philosophy was a simple-minded conception from which 
such metaphysical confusions and controversies as we find during 
this period had been generated. 

It seems to me that a more significant evaluation of the ration- 
alists’ work is possible if we focus attention on the differences in 
their treatments of the fundamental philosophical problems of 
reason and necessity. This is so, I believe, because we can find 
relevant connections between their treatment of these problems, 
their treatment of metaphysical problems, and current treatments 
of similar problems. Such an inquiry will reveal both a clearer 
notion of the rationalists’ own conception of the proper structure 
for philosophy, and of the limitations of the philosophic enter- 
prise as they conceived it. This result can be compared signif- 
icantly to the current conceptions of the limitations of philosophy. 

It is generally recognized that Leibniz, Descartes, and Spinoza 
raised and solved the problems of necessity and reason in decidedly 


' This is the concluding section of a paper read as part of a symposium 
on Classical Rationalism, May, 1958, at the Western Division of the A.P.A. 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. I am indebted to my colleague, E. S. Robinson, for 
suggestions used in arriving at this final version. 
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different ways. Leibniz conceives of necessity (absolute math- 
ematical and metaphysical) as a relation holding between symbols 
and between the things or concepts they represent—the things in 
turn being wholes of added, relational, conceptual parts. Reason 
is the conscious or apperceptive awareness of such connections, 
involving existential implications for the most complete system of 
such parts in a totally compatible whole. Descartes’ notion of 
necessity turns on the notion of extensional invariances and of the 
measurable dimensions of modes of the real, invariant, material 
substance. And Descartes’ reason is the will as a formative prin- 
ciple applied to ideas presented within the understanding. As such 
it functions as a gap-jumping spark brought into play either be- 
cause of uncontrolled natural impulse or because of the nature of 
the ideas themselves. In the latter case, reason’s intuitive acts 
yield assertions that objects exist corresponding to given clear and 
distinct ideas. Such gap-jumping assertions by which clear and 
distinct ideas become true ideas are guaranteed metaphysically by 
a non-deceiving God. Spinoza conceives of natural necessity as 
following from the internal nature of things (as distinct from 
constrained necessity which follows from the determination of a 
thing by objects external to it) and as constituting a formal causal 
order holding between things because of their natures. Reason 
for Spinoza is the perception by which “the essence of one thing 
is inferred from another thing” or “when from some effect we 
gather its cause.” 

Further, the epistemological movements in each system devel- 
oped differently—in ways compatible with their different treat- 
ments of the problems of necessity and reason. For Leibniz, we 
begin by comparing ideas and things and end by finding that 
things are relations united into some single whole; for Descartes, 
we start by comparing two parts of the content of an idea and end 
by projecting ourselves beyond ideas to object-entities; for Spinoza, 
we start by comparing modes of perception and ultimately ground 
the analysis by comparing the content of certain perceptions which 
give adequate ideas—or ideas whose objective essence is the same 
as the actual essence of particular things. 

Each system requires a metaphysical world of substances com- 
patible with the basic principles used to solve the problems of 
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necessity and reason. Further differences between the meta- 
physical entities and the special conceptions of mathematical neces- 
sity follow obviously from the principles treated here. Thus, for 
example, Descartes must prove God’s existence causally before he 
can accept the truths of mathematics; and even the ontological 
proof of God’s existence, as analogized to the proof of the prop- 
erties which follow from the nature of a triangle, is valid only 
after God is shown not to be a deceiver. The analogy itself in the 
fifth Meditation serves the ultimate end of showing that the truths 
of mathematics are independent of the mind of the person con- 
ceiving of those truths. For Leibniz, the ontological proof of 
God's existence itself is subject to the standard of the Law of 
Contradiction upon which are based all mathematical truths. And 
for Spinoza the ontological proof .of God's existence rests ulti- 
mately upon an identity of the self-caused entity with the source 
of all mathematical-metaphysical necessity 

Such metaphysical conceptions as these are thus founded both 
on the special principles on which their individual philosophies 
turn and on the general fashion of philosophizing associated with 
the simplification processes which were so successful in the phys- 
ical sciences of their day. The regularity in their world and the 
knowability of this world implied for them simpler principles from 
which apparently inchoate sensation arose. Where, for example, 
there were apparent deviations between the world as directly expe- 
rienced and as they conceived of it, they had the reassuring 
example of the deviation between the exact space-time-motion 
relationships expressed by Galileo’s law of falling bodies and the 
actual experience of bodies falling under the ordinary conditions of 
everyday life. Such deviations as existed between the world as 
directly experienced and as they conceived it merely implied for 
them the need to discover further basic principles or new ways 
in which the principles they had already discovered could operate. 


In the quest for certainty, no matter how this concept has 
been conceived by the individual thinkers, each thinker has been 
clearly aware of the areas in which doubt and confusion remained, 
and in which further inquiry and long, patient analysis would be 
necessary to bring even a modicum of clarity. Each states this in 
his own way; for example, Leibniz noted that man has very little 
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knowledge of the adequate or intuitive types;* Descartes also 
noted the gaps between God’s adequate knowledge and man’s in- 
adequate knowledge;* Spinoza argued that the human mind does 
have an adequate knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of 
God * but not through all the attributes by which the essence might 
be conceived, nor of all the finite things following from that 
essence. 

Thus, knowledge was by no means a simple affair for the 
rationalists, and the attainment of ultimate complete and certain 
knowledge was an ideal realized only by God. For Leibniz, though 
each monad contains completely the same content and man has 
the same content as God,’ man’s knowledge is for the most part 
less adequate and distinct. For Descartes, though man could 
grasp with absolute clarity and distinctness certain metaphysical 
truths,’ his understanding was incomplete in comparison with the 
breadth and completeness of God’s understanding. And for Spinoza, 
man’s mind was only a finite part of the infinite intellect of God.’ 
What is apparent here is that the rationalists’ metaphysics, in 
being intimately bound up with the epistemological problems, 


* Meditations on Knowledge, Truth, and Ideas. 

’ ‘‘Response to Objection IV,’’ Responses to Objections, in OEuvres de 
Descartes, ed. Adam and Tannery, IX, 171. Cf. Philosophical Works of 
Descartes, ed. Haldane and Ross, p. 97. That our knowledge of God is 
inadequate, though complete, clear and distinct: ‘‘Response to Objection IT,”’ 
A & T, IX, 110. Cf. H& R, p. 38. Also see A. Gewirth, “Clearness and Dis- 
tinctness in Descartes,” Philosophy, XVII] (1943), 11. 

* Ethics, Pt. Il, esp. Prop. XLVII. These limitations to man’s knowl- 
edge are expressed in metaphysical terms in the text. One can also find 
these limitations expressed in terms of the difficulties of attaining certainty 
in our knowledge of the physical world because such knowledge must be 
grounded in experience and we have difficulties formulating definitive expe- 
riments to aid us in determining which of alternative hypotheses is correct 
(see Gewirth’s account of experience in the article cited in note 3) or 
we have difficulty in determining which of various alternative possibilities 
that might account for a given natural phenomenon is the true one (e.g., see 
Spinoza’s criticism of Boyle’s book in his letters or as summarized by 
McKeon). Leibniz also recognized these difficulties as he muses about the 
causes of phosphorescence, for example. 

5 “First Truths.’’ Each monad has all its content—its content is all 
there is, yet each differs from the other because its perspective of the con- 
tent is unique. 

® Meditation IV. 

7 Ethics, Pt. I. 
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serves the function of stating with certainty (in various senses 
distinguished here) the limitations of certain knowledge for man. 
We today, on the contrary, prefer to assert that probably our 
knowledge is probable and uncertain." 

Of even more significance perhaps is the use of the meta- 
physical structure of these systems of thought as a guide for 
inquiry in physical science. Leibniz’s principle of sufficient reason 
did not answer any question in physical science, but it did deter- 
mine that the questions asked in physical science be formulated 
on the expectation that the simplest mechanical explanations yield- 
ing the most fruitful results would be the true explanations.’ 
Descartes’ conviction that extension was the nature of the material 
world leads him to formulate questions in the physical sciences in 
terms of the modal possibilities—dimensionality, unity, and figura- 


tion—of extensional constancy and invariance.'° From Spinoza’s 
metaphysical world of particular things we are led to raise ques- 
tions in the physical sciences in terms of a dynamic formalism in 
which things are the efficient causes of other things which follow 
from them in a formal non-temporal sense.'' These conceptions 
of science in which relevancy to subject-matter is a guide to inquiry 


contrast sharply with what is, apparently our conception of science 
as a chance collection of chance data passing our way by chance. 

In making the comnarison above, | am not implying that the 
relationalist fashion of philosophizing is superior to ours, nor that 
there are no difficulties inherent in that way of approaching philo- 
sophic problems. Leibniz, for example, near the end of his life 


® | have in mind here, e.g., Reichenbach’s conclusions in Experience 
and Prediction as these tie together his probability theory, and his concep- 
tion of physical theory and logic. 

® Leibniz does continually insist on the efficacy of final causes in 
physical research, e.g., On the Ultimate Origin of Things—where final causes 
serve as the rational basis for existences (Sufficient Reason), but this does 
not replace the search for efficient causes. The principle of continuity and 
his conviction that nature does not take leaps follow from this metaphysical 
principle. Cf. ‘‘Animadversions on Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy’’ 
(1692), esp. article 64. 

'° For example, weight is a special dimension of extension involving 
motions of parts toward other parts—such movement requiring the distinc- 
tions between a hard-solid and a soft-liquid principle. 

" Ethics, Pt. Il, is designed to show that mind is a particular thing 
following from another particular thing, God. 
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felt he had not clearly worked out the status of the physical world. 
At an early stage of his life, he tells us, he had conceived of the 
physical world as a mere combination of confused perceptions, 
but at this later stage he apparently had become convinced that 
this was not the total solution.”* This difficulty indicates an aware- 
ness on Leibniz’s part of a fundamental paradox in his system 
which can be stated briefly from the metaphysical standpoint as 
follows: if differences in clarity and distinctness of perceptions are 
taken as the primary differences in terms of which substances are 
discernible, then these different degrees of clarity and distinet- 
ness must themselves have some additional reality over and above 
their being confused percepts of subject wholes. But if this is 
the case, what could be their existential status, since the existence 
relation has been treated as one involving containment of known 
objects in a knower? Perhaps, this difficulty seems to point to a 
God who perceives ideas with an infinity of degrees of obscurity 
to account for the existence of these ideas in various degrees of 
imperfection in other monads. But this verges on Malebranche’s 
occasionalism which Leibniz clearly rejected. 


Difficulties in Descartes’ thought arise from a gap between 


his real, material extension and its particular, modal existence on 
a given occasion. This difficulty could be expressed in two ways: 


12 Correspondence with Des Bosses, see L. E. Loemker, G. W. Leibniz 
Philosophical Papers and Letters (Chicago, 1956), II, No. 63. Loemker 
suggests that Leibniz wavers between a conception of a real union of soul 
and body, with the monad providing the unifying power (as well as the 
source of physical force itself) on the one hand, and a phenomenalism on 
the other. In the later works, Leibniz speaks of animals as being made of 
monads ordered by primary monads, but he was quite conscious of the im- 
possibility of accounting for spatial continuity in terms of non-spatial mo- 
nads. 

This point merely raises the issue from the physical point of view. 1 
raise the same point from the metaphysical or phenomenalistic point of 
view in the text. 

It does seem clear that Leibniz recognized the reality of the physical 
world though he admittedly never grasped the essence of this world despite 
the fact that he had clearly separated and recombined various of the rela- 
tional concepts which were involved in the things considered from the phy- 
sical viewpoint—extension, force, etc. 

The importance of the pre-established harmony in bridging the gap 
between these two views cannot be overlooked. 
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(1) Descartes seems unable to explain how these particular modes 
exist as following from the nature of the real world, matter, or 
(2) he lacks additional real entities to account for the positive 
character of the obvious real variety in the world. The general 
account of the physical world—in terms of a simple, single, ex- 
tended substance with a total, constantly conserved quantity of 
motion and of a mind whose adequate perceptions are limited 
does not do justice to the positive variety. I take this latter way 
of expressing this difficulty from Leibniz; ** for it seems to me that 
besides those obvious criticisms Leibniz made of Descartes which 
stem directly from the differences in their basic philosophic meth- 
ods, Leibniz at this point did grasp a weakness in the com- 
paratively rigid Cartesian system. 


And the very incompleteness of Spinoza’s Improvement of the 
Understanding suggests that Spinoza had not solved the problems 
Perhaps, even though he had 
stated criteria for the truth of ideas and had explained the function 
of definition, etc., in his system, he still had doubts about how 
these criteria would apply and what definitions would be adequate 


4 


of method to his own satisfaction.’ 


'® See, e.g., Duncan, The Philosophical Works of Leibniz (New Haven, 
1890), p. 110, where he criticizes Descartes’ conception of matter and his 
hypothesis about its taking on successively all the forms to which it is 
susceptible. 

Or again, in his many criticisms of the Cartesian notion of extension as 
the essence of the physical world, including his many iterations of his proof 
that his notion of force is closer to the essence of the physical world than is 
Descartes’ notion of momentum, he argues that Descartes has not clearly 
conceived of the various forms needed to account for the physical world. 

This criticism stems in part from Leibniz’s relational-conceptual 
approach whereby all distinctly different relational concepts are con- 
sidered as separable and recombinable in different ways to account for 
different kinds of phenomena as contrasted with the Cartesian attempt to 
ground all this variety in a single substantive basis—thus finding in the 
very existential community of these different concepts the concrete basis for 
their existence as extended material. But even granting that this is the case, 
Descartes still has the task of showing how properties or modes of this fun- 
damental substance are diverse aspects of matter or extension. And further, 
a faith that matter successively takes on all forms of which it is capable 
suggests that some inquiry might be desirable into the subsidiary principles 
of succession which operate in such changes. 

'* McKeon has noted this. ‘‘Causation and the Geometric Method in 
the Philosophy of Spinoza,” Philosophical Review, XXIX (1930), 296. 
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in formulating an intuitive geometric science of physical 
phenomena. 


But even as we note these difficulties, we must note at the 
same time that these are not simple-minded problems produced by 
a simple-minded quest for certainty as is sometimes believed. 
Rather, they are problems arising in acute minds in their attempts 
to come to grips with the profound intellectual tasks of their day— 
particularly, problems in the philosophy of science in the broad 
sense and in natural philosophy or science in the narrow sense. | 
do not deny of course that the general way of philosophizing 
during this period and the individual ways in which these men 
came to formulate their philosophies within the limits set by this 
general simplifying and atomizing fashion did lead to these special 
difficulties noted above. 


But it is also clear that these thinkers, particularly Leibniz 
and Descartes, did make significant contributions to the science of 
their day— contributions depending in part on their basic philo- 
sophic outlooks. It would be trivially plausible to claim and 
empirically impossible to prove or disprove that, had these con- 
tributions not been made, subsequent scientific development as we 
know it would probably have been different. Nevertheless, the 
very existence of these ways of thinking about scientific problems 
in which problems of natural philosophy are solved in conjunc- 
tion with epistemological problems has kept before us alternative 
possibilities for scientific consideration which, during the period 
of Newtonian dominance of physical science, might otherwise have 
been even more neglected. It is certainly interesting that today 
scientists do find in these thinkers anticipations of ideas which 
they feel they can use. And philosophers who are concerned with 
just this problem of the mutual involvement of epistemological 
and natural philosophical problems are returning to these thinkers 
as take-off points for their own work. Thus Whitehead sometimes 
describes his events or prehensive unities as processed Leibnizian 
monads or reprocessed Spinozistic modes. 


The very diversity of solutions to philosophic problems within 
rationalism, despite the unity in the generally accepted fashion of 
philosophizing, gives us an especially clear, well-developed, and 
fairly fully argued series of oppositions from which we may dis- 
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cern diversities in philosophic methods and principles. Discern- 
ment of such diversities, since these underlie differences in the solu- 
tion of problems such as those surrounding the notion of 
substance, may lead us to suspect similar inherent diversities in 
philosophies formulated at other periods when the fashion of 
thinking perhaps imposes a belief that the notion of substance is 
a pseudo one. Such inherent diversity, though possibly similar in 
general pattern to the pattern of differences noted here, would 
undoubtedly also be different. Such differences would reflect the 
differences in the general principles appealed to at different times. 
And an inquiry into these differences in the patterns of diversities 
apparent at various times in the history of philosophy should 
throw additional light upon the nature of philosophical problems 
themselves and upon our special way of approaching such prob- 
lems today. 


University of Kansas. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 


NEW OUTLOOKS ON CONTROVERSY 
HENRY W. JOHNSTONE, Jr. 


Wes books about argumentation have recently appeared.’ Each 


includes & resolute and systematic examination of the nature, scope, 
limits, and techniques of controversy in all areas of discourse. 
The documentation of each book is so extensive and so exactly to 
the point that the reader feels that the footnotes are merely a frag- 
ment of a universe of references all of which would constitute 
evidence for the thesis of the book. Yet the bibliographical 
universe environing one book has almost nothing in common 
with that in which the other is immersed. In fact, the author of 
one of the books never refers to either of the co-authors of the 
other; and there are only two or three passing references in the 
opposite direction. There is nothing mysterious about this dis- 
junction, however; the two books appeal to evidence of radically 
different kinds because their theses are radically different. 
Crawshay-Williams defines the scope of his book as the study 
of statements “put forward with a sort of claim to general accept- 
ance by the company [to which they are addressed]” (MCR, pp. 8- 
9). Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca would certainly agree that 
only such statements are capable of giving rise to controversy. 
But this point, and one other that | shall mention shortly, are 
nearly the only ones on which the two books agree. And there 
is profound disagreement about how even this point is to be inter- 
preted. Crawshay-Williams is interested only in the extent to 
which the claim to acceptance can be satisfied. The phrase I have 
just quoted is his definition of statements that are testable. His 


* Rupert Crawshay-Williams, Methods and Criteria of Reasoning: An 
Inquiry into the Structure of Controversy (New York: The Humanities Press, 
Inc., 1957); and Ch. Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca, La nouvelle rhéto- 
rique: Traité de l’argumentation, 2 vols. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1958). 1 shall abbreviate the former as ‘‘MCR’’ and the latter as 
“ee . 
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book is largely a discussion of the tests that can be used to deter- 
mine the correctness of such statements. The implication is, of 
course, that any genuine controversy can, in principle, be ad- 
judicated by applying such tests to the statements over which it 
arises. Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca, on the other hand, are 
primarily interested in ways of expressing the claim to general 
acceptance. Their book is mainly a study of the means by which 
a statement, or a series of them, can be put forward so as to claim 
general acceptance by the company to which it is addressed. For 
them, controversy consists in claims and counter-claims. It can 
thus be decisively settled only when a claim is sufficiently over- 
powering to silence all counter-claims. But such a result can be 
accomplished only by force or hypnosis, and these settle contro- 
versy not by adjudicating it but by abolishing it. Controversy 
‘annot therefore be adjudicated at all, except in relatively trivial 
“ases. 

Such trivial cases, in the view of Perelman and Olbrechts- 
Tyteca, are those in which the correct answer to a problem can 
be deduced by applying the laws of logic to the axioms of a formal 
system. In this situation it is altogether irrelevant how the claim 
to acceptance is expressed, or even whether it is expressed. The 
validity of a formal deduction is independent of its acceptance by 
any mind or community of minds. But once we move from formal 
to non-formal reasoning, the success of any argument will depend 
upon the manner in which the particular audience’* to which it is 
addressed responds to the claim it makes on behalf of its con- 
clusion. 

For Crawshay-Williams, too, the trivial cases are those in 
which logical deduction is directly applicable. “There is no room 
for dispute about the logical truth of the answer to a question. 
Either it is logically true, in which case its truth can be dem- 
onstrated indubitably in a matter of minutes—or it is false” 
(p. 177). The correctness of most statements involved in contro- 
versies, however, cannot be tested so immediately; for the required 
tests depend upon the correct identification of the contexts of the 


* The authors use ‘‘auditoire’’—and I use ‘‘audience’’—to refer to 
any individual or group to which spoken or written discourse is addressed. 
‘Similar remarks apply to ‘‘speaker’’. 
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statements or upon knowledge of objective facts, or both, rather 
than simply upon deductive logic. If logic be thought of as the 
lower limit of controversy, there is also, in Crawshay-Williams’s 
view, an upper limit, reached in untestable discourse. Here “State- 
ments are put forward for consideration, but the claim to con- 
sideration need not necessarily be a claim to general acceptance” 
(p. 9). It might instead simply call attention to the fact that the 
speaker thought the statement important. Many of the contro- 
versies analyzed by Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca revolve about 
statements that Crawshay-Williams would regard as at least very 
nearly untestable. On the other hand, many of the controversies 
analyzed by Crawshay-Williams concern questions that Perelman 
and Olbrechts-Tyteca would regard as trivial—not in the sense 
that these controversies could be decisively adjudicated through the 
use of formal logic, but rather because the questions themselves 
have no practical significance. 

Only a hyper-rationalist would deny that a speaker who at- 
tempts to persuade an audience to choose a given course of action, 
hut avoids the use of force or pure suggestion in making this 
attempt, is reasoning with his audience. The most important 
philosophical thesis explicitly stated in Traité de l’argumentation 
is that the traditional view of reason must be rejected in favor of 
one capable of accounting for the rationality of argumentation 
aiming at action. The traditional view of reason is the one in- 
herited from Descartes, according to which reason is essentially 
characterized by self-evidence. To search for self-evident data is, 
in fact, to withdraw altogether from argumentation. Nor is reason 
simply a faculty of calculation. If it were, there would be an 
impassable gulf between theoretical knowledge, viewed as rational, 
and action, viewed as irrational. 

Crawshay-Williams, too, takes issue with tradition. What 
he rejects is not so much the traditional view of reason as it is the 
traditional view that there are precisely two criteria for the correct- 
ness of a statement, viz., conformity to the laws of logic and cor- 
respondence with the facts. The criteria that Crawshay-Williams 
proposes to substitute for these in dealing with testable statements 
(the only statements to which it is relevant to apply any criteria 
of correctness) fall into three basic categories. There are, in the 
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‘ 


first place, conventional tests, i.e., those that depend upon “a gen- 
eral agreement among the members of a given company” (MCR, 
p. 10) as to the acceptability of certain statements. In the second 
place, there are logical tests that use conventional rules to deduce 
conclusions from premises that may themselves fall under one 
or another of the categories under consideration. There are, 
finally, empirical tests, which may be either factual or methodo- 
logical. The former consist in “observation of what are normally 
called ‘the facts’ ” (p. 12), and the latter in “trying out methods 
of treating things and observing whether they produce desired 
results” (p. 12). 


The bulk of Methods and Criteria of Reasoning discusses 


particular types of statements and controversies in terms of criteria 
of these three sorts. Much of this discussion revolves about a 
central paradigm. <A typical dispute arises when one person states 
that A is a B and another that A is not a B. If the statements are 
empirical, however, they may often be expanded so as to show that 
they are not really contradictories. Thus “A is a B” can be re- 
garded as shorthand for “the neutral facts are such that for such 
and such a purpose A should be treated as a B” (p. 73). The 
author usually speaks of “context” instead of “purpose.” The 
problem of resolving controversies is to a considerable extent that 
of making explicit the contexts of seemingly inconsistent state- 
ments. Implicit contexts may be environmentally determined or 
self-determined. In the first case, “The physical or intellectual 
environment of the discussion... in which a statement occurs. . . 
indicate[s] the context of the statement so obviously to the com- 
pany that there is no chance of misunderstanding” (p. 42). The 
statement “This is the same book as that” may be false if uttered 
in an environment in which differences of editions, printings, 
bindings, etc, are naturally discussed but true if uttered in a more 
literary environment. When “the words contained in the state- 
ment itself [are] normally used only in a certain context, and thus 
serve to specify that context unambiguously” (p. 42), the context 
of the statement is self-determined. “This piece of dress material 
is three yards long” belongs to a self-determined context, because 
“the word ‘dress material’ show that the purpose for which the 
measurement is being given is that of dress-making” (p. 54). This 
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statement could not therefore be relevantly challenged by stating 
that the material is in fact 109.4 inches long. To be sure, the latter 
statement is more precise. But it is not more correct. Indeed, it 
is misleading, since it suggests that the context is not, after all, 
that of dress-making. The difference between correctness and 
preciseness is related to “The strictly speaking argument.” Strictly 
speaking, “every empirical statement of the form ‘A is different 
from B’ is... true” (p. 143). But the omission indicated by 
the dots here is that of the adverb “trivially.” For given any A 
and any B, there is always some context in which they are dif- 
ferent. But often such a context is irrelevant to the subject under 
discussion. In any event, almost every statement of the form “A 
is B” is vulnerable to the strictly speaking argument, which is 
therefore two-edged, since it can ordinarily be used to refute 
whatever statement a person may claim to defend through its use. 
Yet “philosophical speaking is almost by definition strict” (p. 153). 
Eddington’s argument that the plank on the floor is not solid and 
Russell's to the effect that solipsism is tenable only in its most 
drastic form are cited as examples. Even when, in the hope of 
saving appearances, a philosopher endorses Butler’s dictum that 
“Everything is what it is, and not another thing’—as Moore does, 
for example, in discussing the Naturalistic Fallaey—he may make 
use of the argument-schema, “Strictly speaking, the process or 
activity A cannot be reduced to B” (see p. 153, n. 1). 

Another common technique of philosophical discussion is to 
speak in terms of “really,” “merely,” and “simply.” Such talk 
assumes that there is a Universal Context—thus “the correctness 
of an empirical statement is in no way related to the purpose for 
which its subject is being paid attention to” (p. 63). The state- 
ment “A is really B,” for example, suggests that A is B regardless 
of context. “And unless [the context of] the statement is already 
more than adequately determined, . . . an indeterminate statement 
will be made more so” (p. 156). Since the context of “Empirical 
statéments are hypotheses” is far from obvious, for example, we 
are readily taken in by “Empirical statements are really hypotheses” 
(p. 156). 

It is clear that the author rejects the Universal Context 
assumption. But the rejection is never justified except methodo- 
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logically. Now a methodological recommendation could not be 
incompatible with a factual assertion. Hence the author must be 
thinking of the Universal Context assumption as itself a methodo- 
logical recommendation rather than as a factual assertion. 
Indeed, he suggests that it is simply an inferior way of treating 
empirical statements for the purpose of testing them. But what 
if the Universal Context assumption is not, in fact, a methodological 
recommendation made for this purpose? What if it is not a ree- 
ommendation at all, but an assertion claiming to be true? In such 
a situation, can the assumption be properly treated as a methodo- 
logical recommendation for the purpose the author has in mind? 
Doesn't this beg the questions? 

Iam not arguing in favor of the Universal Context assumption. 
My point is only that [ do not believe that a contextual analysis 
such as is advocated in Methods and Criteria of Reasoning is 
adequate for the purpose of understanding the motives for making 
philosophical statements (including those that presuppose a 
Universal Context), even though it may be adequate for the pur- 
pose of testing such statements. Crawshay-Williams concedes 
that philosophy has a value (p. 259) even when the statements 
in which it is expressed turn out, on analysis, to be either untest- 
able or dully factual. But he seems to feel that it would be in 
principle possible for a sufficiently cautious person to avoid making 
philosophical statements altogether. Yet it is not, in fact, possible 
for Crawshay-Williams himself to avoid making them. The state- 
ment “There is always some purpose for which A can be shown 
to be different from B” (p. 143), for example, not only expresses 
a philosophical thesis but also is crucial to the argument of the 
hook. So is the “postulate” that “at any position in space and 
time there is a certain ‘structure of events’ which is peculiar to 
that position—as, for instance, the structure of events in my pen 
is peculiar to the pen and differentiable from the structure of events 
in my hand” (p. 25), without which it would be impossible for 


the author to discuss “the objective criterion” required for testing 
empirical statements (pp. 35 ff.). It is difficult to see how the cor- 
rectness of either of these philosophical statements could be tested 
—or even what it would mean to say that they were “correct.” 


But it is easy to understand why Crawshay-Williams makes them. 
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If he did not, there would be no point to most of his other state- 
ments. 


In discussing Methods and Criteria of Reasoning, 1 have been 
able to do no more than to trace out one line of thought that is at 
least typical of the expository structure of this compact and deftly- 
written book. There are many other lines of thought that deserve 
close attention; for instance, the role in controversy of convention 
aud of logic, the theory of distinctions, and the author’s treatment 
of philosophical paradoxes, puzzles, and disputes. What he has 
to say about contemporary philosophical analysis, in particular 
about the part played by “informally analytic” statements in con- 
troversies over the scope of analytic truth (pp. 205-213), I find 
particularly illuminating. 

Uneasy as I am about the results of my attempt to summarize 
this book within the space I have been able to give it, I find the 
task of composing a judicious précis of Traité de l’argumentation 
even more appalling. The latter is more than twice as long as the 
former, and is about twice as compact. Its singular richness and 
variety of content is partly explained by the fact that the book is 


actually the digest of a manuscript of over 3000 pages, the product 
of ten years of work on the part of its authors. It would be foolish 
to try to digest this digest. I shall content myself with a rough 
outline, in the hope that what I have already said about the book 
will suggest the inner logic giving rise to this sequence of topics. 


An introductory section discusses the scope and limitations of 
argumentation, along lines that I have already suggested. The 
second main division of the book is concerned with the agreements 
between a speaker and his audience from which all argumentation 
must be launched. Among other things, these may concern facts 
(once questioned, though, a fact loses its privileged status) , values 
and hierarchies of values, and commonplaces, the treatment of 
which here follows Aristotle’s Topics. Some initial agreements 
are peculiar to restricted audiences. The use of technical language 
is symptomatic of this situation. Argumentum ad hominem, fur- 
thermore, is the exploitation of what a single individual has agreed 
to. In this connection, the valuable remark is made that petitio 
principii is not a logical fallacy, but rather “consists in a use of 
argument ad hominem when such use is not permissible because it 
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presupposes that the interlocutor has already assented to a thesis 
that one is just now attempting to make him admit” (TA, p. 153) .’ 

A third chapter considers ways in which a speaker may select 
from the material at his disposal and adapt it to the purposes of 
argumentation. While “Rhetoric” in its ancient sense was spe- 
cifically concerned with such purposes, the term has more recently 
referred to the study of literary style whether argumentative or 
not. But “we refuse to separate form from substance within dis- 
course, to study the structures and figures of style independently 
of the purpose they must serve in argumentation” (p. 192). 
Among the techniques examined by the authors in the light of 
this purpose are repetition, synonymy, negation, and the uses of 
families of words, questions, tenses, pronouns, and conjunctions, 
and of each entry in the standard catalogue of figures of speech. 
Students of style should find this section especially interesting. 

The next chapter deals with argumentative techniques over and 
above those involved in presentation and interpretation. The 
main techniques are those of liaison and dissociation. The 
former comprises “schemata that bring together distinct elements 
and permit the establishment between them of a solidarity that 
aims either to structure them or bestow value positively or nega- 
lively on each element by means of the other” (p. 255). Liaison 
is exemplified by “quasi-logical arguments,” by arguments based 
on the (alleged) structure of the real, and by those that aim to 
establish the structure of the real. Quasi-logical arguments aim 
at liaison with formal logic. “Yet whoever submits them to anal- 
ysis immediately sees the difference between these arguments and 
formal demonstration” (p. 259); this is why they are only quasi- 
logical. Examples include the attempts to exhibit contradictions, 
to identify concepts with one another, and to prove that an op- 
ponent’s statement is merely tautologous. 


The difficulty [ find with the notion of quasi-logical arguments 


is that | do not see how they could have any effect upon anyone 


' Inspired by a previous statement of Professor Perelman’s about the 
nature of petitio, | had already reached the same conclusion regarding its 
relation to argumentum ad hominem in ‘‘Hume’s Arguments concerning 
Causal Necessity,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XV1 (1956), 
332. 
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unacquainted with formal logic and thus unable to transfer its 
prestige to the arguments in question. A person could surely 
grasp the idea of validity without being aware of the existence of 
formal demonstrations. It is such persons, indeed, who are likely 


to be most receptive to what are here called “quasi-logical argu- 
ments.” 


Among “arguments based upon the structure of the real” are 
causal inferences and arguments depending upon the relation 
between a person and his acts.*. In order to “establish the struc- 
ture of the real,” one can argue from a particular case. This may 
serve as (1) an example, giving rise to a generalization, (2) an 
illustration, lending support to a regularity already discovered, or 
(3) a model, inspiring imitation. Or one can argue by analogy— 
a type of reasoning that is here analyzed in terms of its persuasive 
force, rather than in terms of the customary textbook criteria for 
deciding whether an analogy is “good.” But I should like to pass 
on to what Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca have to say about argu- 
ments that use the technique of dissociation. This is to be dis- 
tinguished from the attempt to break up a liaison: 


The technique of breaking up a liaison consists... in asserting 
that elements that should remain separated and independent are im- 
properly associated. On the other hand, dissociation presupposes the 
primitive unity of elements confused within the same conception, 
designated by the same notion. Dissociation... brings about a more 
or less profound modification of the conceptual assumptions that serve 
as a foundation of argumentation; it is no longer a question here of 
breaking the threads that connect isolated elements, but of modifying 
the very structure of the latter (pp. 550-551). 


Dissociation always arises from an incompatibility. When appear- 
ance was first dissociated from reality, for example, “doubtless the 
necessity [of making the distinction] arose from certain difficulties, 
from certain incompatibilities, among appearances; it could no 
longer be supposed that all of the latter expressed reality if one 


* The account of this relation given in TA does not differ substantially 
from what appears in the authors’ earlier book, Rhétorique et philosophie 
(Paris, 1952), and | have already summarized this earlier account in ‘‘A 
New Theory of Philosophical Argumentation,” Philosophy and Phenome 
nological Research, XV (1954), 244-252. 
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assumed that all aspects of the real are mutually compatible” 
(p. 556). 

All dissociations, according to Traité de l’argumentation, 
result in contrasting notions whose relation to one another cor- 
responds to the relation between appearance and reality. The 
“term I” of any dissociation has the same function as “appearance,” 
and the “term II” corresponds to “reality.” But the authors face a 
serious problem in attempting to say anything more about “term I” 
and “term II.” In connection with the former, they use phrases 
like “what is presented in the first place,” “the present,” and “the 
immediate” (p. 557). “Term IL” is characterized as “criterion,” 
“norm,” and “never given but a construction” (p. 557). But they 
are quick to note that the roles may be reversed. Because it is a 
construction, what has been regarded as reality may be dismissed 
as appearance. And reality may be identified with immediacy. 
Indeed, it has been asserted that appearance is the sole reality. 

Among the examples of philosophical notions related as 
Term 1I/Term II are means/end, accident/essence, individual / 
universal, language/thought, and theory/practice. Even “rhet- 
oric/truth” belongs in the list. as the authors themselves urge; 
this accounts for the fact that the cardinal principle of rhetoric 
is to conceal the use of rhetoric. It is difficult to understand, 
however, how two authors who have devoted a long book to the 
attempt to establish the status of rhetoric as a term II could be 
prepared to see it reduced to a term I en un clin d’ceil. If dissocia- 
tions are inevitable, as they seem to think they are, there is no 
defense against this one. Nor could the difficulty be eliminated 
by revising this one section. It is symptomatic of the fundamental 
ambiguity of the entire book. One is never sure whether the 
authors are thinking of rhetoric primarily as a technique or 
primarily as a mode of truth. One wonders, too, what status the 
authors are claiming for the book itself. 

The failure of the authors to give any ultimately tenable gen- 
eral characterizations of Term I and Term II is also significant. To 
my way of thinking, it means that neither Term could possibly be 
characterized at all prior to the distinction between them. I doubt, 
for example, that the assumption that “all aspects of the real are 
mutually compatible” is antecedent to the original distinction be- 
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tween appearance and reality. What is antecedent to this distinc- 
tion, in my view, is just an inarticulate problem, which it is the 
function of the distinction to articulate. Thus I doubt that there 
is any general logic of dissociation; there is only the logic of each 
particular dissociation, generated in each case by a_ particular 
problem. 

After making a detailed study of dissociation in all its applica- 
tions, both within and outside of philosophy, the authors consider 
the ways in which arguments interact. The final section comes 
to general conclusions, to some of which I have already referred. 

My comparison of these two books leads me to make two com- 
ments. The first has to do with the main point on which they agree; 
namely, that formal logic is devoid of the characteristics that give 
rise to genuine controversy. This point seems altogether doubt- 
ful. No formal system can be evaluated, or even understood, 
except in terms of an intuition of what it is supposed to formalize,* 
and intuitions are notorious sources of controversy. The second 
comment is this: both controversy that is always in principle ad- 
judicable and controversy that is never in principle adjudicable are 


pointless. Controversy has a point only if its participants are 
entitled to hope both that their dispute can be settled and that the 
conditions under which it arose can be maintained. But this hope 
is warranted only in a context that is altogether lacking from both 
books; to wit, the context of history. 


The Pennsylvania State University. 


° My reasons for making this remark can be found in ‘‘Systémes for- 
mels et systémes ontologiques,’ Logique et analyse, 1 (January 1958), 


pp. 24-27. 





RECENT VEDANTA LITERATURE 
GEORGE BURCH 


Te fame of Gaudapada, the founder and most rigorous advocate 
of Advaita or “non-dualist” Vedanta, has been overshadowed by 
that of Shankara, the great popularizer of that doctrine. The 
publication of three translations of Gaudapada’s book, together 
with a comprehensive study of it, should make this outstanding 
classic of Indian philosophy better known to Western students. 


Gaudapada is usually supposed to have lived about 500 A.D. 
His Karika or Agamasastra, a short work of 215 verses. combines 
the conciseness of a sutra with the clarity of a commentary, thus 
avoiding both the unintelligibility characteristic of the Hindu 
sutras and the interminability characteristic of the commentaries. 
In the first of the four chapters, which is a commentary on, and 
usually considered part of, the Mandukya Upanishad, the appear- 


ance of the Self in the “three states” of waking and dreaming and 
sleeping is contrasted with its true being in the “fourth state” 
beyond duality, various theories of creation are rejected, and the 
meaning of the mystic syllable Aum is explained. In the second 
chapter subjectivism is defended, with its consequence that the 
objects of waking experience, which constitute the world, are no 
more real than fairyland or the objects of dreams; really there is 
no creation and no destruction of things, no bondage and no libera- 
tion of the Self. In the third chapter the apparent plurality of 
selves is compared with the apparent plurality of spaces defined 
ly various containers; just as there is only one real Space, so there 
is only one real Self; the “highest truth” is that “nothing is born.” 
In the final chapter consciousness is compared to a firebrand, 
which seems to produce various figures when whirled around, 
though it does not really produce anything; so consciousness seems 
to produce various objects when agitated, but when calm it is 
just the Self. 

Gaudapada’s doctrine is ajativada (non-birth-ism), that 
nothing comes into being. This sounds like the Eleatic philos- 
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ophy, but is rather different. Parmenides arrives at his conclusion 
that nothing comes into being by an analysis of the concept of 
being, rejecting experience as irrelevant. Gaudapada also refers to 
the purely logical argument, although briefly (“That which is 
already existent does not come into being, and that which is non- 
existent does not also come into being,” iv, 4). But Gaudapada 
and his followers in the Advaita school of Vedanta base their con- 
clusions on three kinds of evidence: the authority of scripture, the 
rational analysis of ordinary experience, and the intuition of the 
free self—the second of these being philosophy in the strict sense 
of the word. All three concur, Gaudapada maintains, in the con- 
clusion that Self is the only reality. It is not necessary to explain 
creation because there is no creation. Since only Self exists, the 
world is neither reality nor appearance nor even illusion in the 
ordinary sense of that word. There isn’t any world. From this 
point of view other Vedantic theories are popular compromises 
with common sense for the use of persons who cannot think 
rigorously. Students who approach Vedanta philosophy by grad- 
ual steps will come to Gaudapada, if at all, at the end of the 


journey. As he says (paraphrased in Karmarkar’s introduction, 


p. xi): 


The various theories of creation have their use in gradually making the 
soul realise the Advaita which is extremely difficult to grasp, especially 
by people of ordinary intelligence. 


Persons however who are prepared to study Vedanta seriously and 
sympathetically might do well to begin with this book, the earliest, 
clearest, and strictest account of non-dualist philosophy. 

The edition of Gaudapada’s book edited by Professor Vidhus- 
hekhara Bhattacharya of the University of Calcutta’ is a fine piece 
of scholarship. The text, based on a collation of 18 manuscripts, 
is transliterated in Latin characters. The translation appears to 
be literal. The verse-by-verse commentary explains difficult pas- 
sages and shows affinities with other works. The 116-page intro- 
duction discusses the author, the work, and its sources. Nine 
indexes provide various references. Special stress is laid on the 


' The Agamaéastra of Gaudapada, ed. and trans. Vidhushekhara Bhat- 
tacharya (University of Calcutta, 1943) 
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striking similarities between many passages in the fourth chapter 
and the teachings of earlier Buddhist philosophers, especially of 
the Vignanavada and Madhyamika schools, although it is also 
shown that the Brthadaranyaka Upanishad is the principal source 
for the work as a whole. 

An edition by Swami Nikhilananda of the Vedanta Center in 
New York, first published in India in 1932, has been revised and 
republished as part of the swami’s edition of the Upanishads,’ a 
great work beyond the scope of this review. It includes a transla- 
tion, a commentary, and a 14-page introduction, but no text. The 
commentary, although in Nikhilananda’s own words, is based on 
the ancient commentary attributed to Shankara, and so may be 
said to represent the orthodox interpretation of Gaudapada, al- 
though in this connection it should be noted that some scholars 
doubt that the commentary really is by Shankara. Nikhilananda 
appears to have used this supposedly authoritative commentary as 
a guide in making his translation, which in any case differs con- 
siderably from Bhattacharya’s. The first verse of the third 
chapter, for example, is rendered by Bhattacharya 


The dharma ‘duty’ relating to updsana ‘worship’ arises when Brahman 
is born, but before birth all is unborn; therefore, that (dharma) is 
regarded as miserable. 


and by Nikhilananda 


The jiva, betaking himself to devotional worship, abides in the mani- 
fest Brahman. He thinks that before the creation all was of the same 
nature as the birthless Reality. Therefore he is said to possess a nar- 
row intellect. 


One should use discretion in taking a verse out of context to estab- 
lish any doctrine. For example, verse 93 of the fourth chapter is 
translated 


The jivas, from the very beginning and by their very nature, are all 
peace, unborn, and completely free. They are characterized by sameness 
and non-separateness. The unborn Atman is always established in 
sameness and purity. 


* The Upanishads, trans. Swami Nikhilananda (New York, 1952), 
Vol. Il, pp. 199-369. 
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At first sight this seems to teach. the doctrine of ekajivavada, that 
the jiva (individual self, as contrasted with the Atman or absolute 
Self) is one. But the word jiva does not occur in the Sanskrit text 
of this verse (one of thirteen cases where Nikhilananda has inserted 
the word jiva when it is not in the text). 

A still more recent edition by R. D. Karmarkar of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona’ includes the text in 
Devanagari, a literal translation, a commentary (of no utility to 
non-Sanskritists), and a 52-page introduction. The avowed pur- 
pose of this version is to supersede Bhattacharya’s translation on 
the ground that he, misled by his “leanings towards Buddhism,” 
wrongly teaches that “Gaudapada was a Buddhist.” To an un- 
prejudiced critic it would seem that Karmarkar rather exaggerates 
this issue. Bhattacharya never calls Gaudapada a Buddhist but 
affirms explicitly that he is a Vedantist whose “main source” is the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, while Karmarkar admits that Gauda- 
pada “borrowed several ideas” from his Buddhist predecessors. If 
there is an issue, it does not concern the doctrine of Gaudapada, 
which is clear and unambiguous, but involves only the question 
whether the term “Buddhism” should be extended to include it. 
The only real issue is the interpretation of the last verse, where 
Gaudapada says, “This has not been said by Buddha.” For Kar- 
markar this means a rejection of Buddhism, though he does not 
make clear why Gaudapada felt it necessary to refer to Buddha, who 
is not mentioned elsewhere in the book, while for Bhattacharya it 
refers to the Buddha’s notorious silence about metaphysical ques- 
tions. What seems uncontroverted is that Gaudapada was a Ve- 
dantist, not a Buddhist, but that as a subjectivist Vedantist he had 
subjectivist doctrines in common with certain subjectivist Bud- 
dhists. 

The first comprehensive exposition of Gaudapada’s philosophy 
in English is the work of a distinguished scholar and convinced 
Advaitin well known both in India and America, T. M. P. Maha- 
devan of the University of Madras." The first chapter | this book 


* Gandapada-Karika, ed. Raghunath Damodar Karmarkar (Poona, 
1953). 


‘ T. M. P. Mahadevan, Gaudapdda, a Study in Early Advaita (Univers- 
ity of Madras, 1952). 
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discusses Gaudapada himself, although nothing is known about 
him. The second chapter, on his sources, shows that the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad is the main source of Gaudapada’s philos- 
ophy, and concludes that his “sole purpose is to expound the cen- 
tral teaching of the Upanishads.” The third discusses the relation 
between reason and revelation, a basic problem in Vedanta, as in 
Christian, philosophy. Revelation, according to Mahadevan’s 
interpretation of Gaudapada, is necessary because reason cannot 
comprehend the ultimate reality, since “thought must needs create 
division where there is unity in order that it may function,” but 
the appeal to the authority of scripture “means no more and no 
less” than taking “into account the realization of the sages,” and 
the final test of truth can only be experience. It is by reason that 
we interpret the scripture, rejecting as figurative whatever is ir- 
rational, and it is by reason that we infer the truths of Advaita 
from the facts of experience. In the fourth chapter Mahadevan 
compares Gaudapada’s discussion of the states of consciousness 
with that found in other Vedanta works, and concludes that all 
teach the same truth, that the “fourth state” is the non-dual Brah- 
man, remaining constant as the three states of waking, dreaming, 
and sleeping pass away. The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters 
deal with Gaudapada’s basic principles—non-dualism (advaita) , 
non-origination (ajativada), and illusion (maya). The eighth, on 
practical philosophy, while stressing the Advaita doctrine that 
release from the bondage of ignorance is attained not by any kind 
of behavior but only by knowledge (especially through meditation 
on the syllable Aum), also makes clear that this release is itself, 
like the bondage, only illusory. In the ninth chapter Mahadevan 
examines and vigorously rejects the theory that Gaudapada is really 
a Buddhist, and in the tenth he evaluates his position as the first 


known systematic exponent of Advaita Vedanta. A bibliography, 


glossary, and index are substantial additions to the book’s value 
and utility. 

Philosophers of the Advaita school of Vedanta agree on the 
three basic principles that Brahman is the only reality, the world 
is illusion, and the self is Brahman, but they disagree in their 
detailed interpretations of these principles. In the problem of the 
subjectivity or objectivity of the world, the problem of creation, 
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and the problem of the oneness or manyness of the individual self, 
there is a radically monistic and subjectivistic view and there is a 
more common-sense pluralistic and realistic view. The latter is 
characteristic of Shankara, the great popularizer of this philos- 
ophy. Mahadevan interprets Gaudapada as a consistent advocate 
of the more common-sense interpretation. He states explicitly 
(p. 231): 

Doctrinally, there is no difference whatsoever between what is taught 


by Gaudapada in the Karika and what is expounded by Sankara in his 
extensive works 


He illustrates this in the chapters on non-dualism, non-origination, 
and illusion. 

Advaita or non-dualism means that Brahman, the absolute 
reality, is not the first or greatest or most real among things but 
the only real thing, “one without a second.” This is established 
both by revelation and by reason. Revelation, to be sure, also 
states the contrary, but such statements are rejected as figurative. 
Reason, Gaudapada maintains, shows that the objects of ordinary 
experience have no being apart from their being perceived by us 
and so are no different ontologically from the objects of dreams. 
How this radical subjectivism has “no difference whatsoever” 
from the doctrine of Shankara is not clear to me, unless | am 
wrong in supposing that Shankara taught that the phenomenal 
world, while not real, is an illusion created by God objectively and 
perceived by us realistically, unlike the individual illusions of 
dreams. Gaudapada says (ii, 31; Bhattacharya’s trans., p. 38): 


As dreams and illusions are seen, and as is the town of Gandharvas, so 
is seen all this universe by those who are well-versed in the Vedantas 


Mahadevan elaborates on this and concludes (p. 120): 


Though there is the aforesaid difference between dream and waking, 
from the metaphysical point of view both are the same. 


But Shankara says (Vedantasutrabhasya, Wl, ii, 29; Thibaut’s 
trans., Vol. 1, p. 425): 


The visions of a dream are acts of remembrance, while the visions of 
the waking state are acts of immediate consciousness; and the distin 
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tion between remembrance and immediate consciousness is directly 
cognised by everyone as being founded on the absence or presence of 
the object. 


A similar remark applies to the problem of creation. Shan- 


kara says (ibid., II, i, 33; p. 357): 


Although the creation of this world appears to us a weighty and dif- 
ficult undertaking, it is mere play to the Lord, whose power is un- 
limited. 


But Gaudapada says (i, 9; Bhattacharya’s trans., p. 4): 


Some (say) that the creation is for the sake of (his) enjoyment, while 
others (are of opinion) that it is for the sake of his sport. It is, 
however, the nature of the Shining One, for how can desire be in one 
for whom every object of desire is (already) secured. 


Karmarkar interprets this verse differently (p. 3): 


Creation (is) for the sake of enjoyment (of the Lord)—so (say) others; 
for the sake of sport—so (say) still others. This again (is) the (very) 
nature of God (the shining one)—(so say others, arguing) ‘What 
(possible) desire (can there be in the case) of (the Lord) whose crav- 
ings are (already) fulfilled?’ 


Karmarkar (also Mahadevan, p. 152) interprets the latter part of 
the verse as meaning that creation is the nature of God (here called 
“the Shining One”), one of the theories to be rejected. Bhatta- 
charya interprets it as meaning that the world is the very nature 
of Brahman (“the Shining One,” identified with the “Fourth,” 
that is, Brahman, in the following verse), the true theory opposed 
to all theories which make the world other than Brahman. Both 
translations are compatible with the conclusion that all theories of 
creation are false, since there is no creation—Gaudapada’s prin- 
cipal thesis, constantly repeated; and both seem incompatible with 
Shankara's theory of creation as God’s play. But Mahadevan 
states (p. 33) that Shankara in the passage cited “is evidently 
referring to this passage” of Gaudapada. This is very confusing. 
\ person ignorant of this literature and even this language can 
hardly judge these difficult matters, and I am sure that Professor 
Mahadevan understands them better than I do, yet one might 
expect an exposition of Gaudapada in English to clarify the issues 
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for English-speaking readers. This issue of creation is not a trivial 
one, and on it depends the problem of realism versus subjectivism 
discussed above. Belief in creation may be compatible with sub- 
jectivism, as one may argue that creation and Creator are all parts 
of the subjective illusion, but denial of any creation and so of an 
objective world can hardly be compatible with realism. At first 
sight it would appear that Shankara is the father of those who teach 
that the world, created by God, although not real still is not un- 
real, but like a magician’s illusion exists objectively and is per- 
ceived realistically, while Gaudapada is the father of those who 
teach that the world is not created, not objective, and not in any 
sense real, but a mere figment of the imagination. If this is not 
so, one would like to have it explained more clearly. 


The theory that there is only one jiva or individual soul (eka- 
jiva-vada) is opposed to the theory that there are many, with its 
consequence that some may be freed while others are still bound by 
illusion. Shankara seems to teach the latter, for example when he 


says (ibid., II, ii, 42; p. 439): 


From among this limited number of souls some obtain release from 
the samsara. 


So does Gaudapada, according to Mahadevan, who says (p. 160): 


Though some Advaitins have held the view that there is only one jiva, 
their number is small. And without any doubt, Gaudapada is not 
among them. As we have already remarked, his view is ekatma-vada 
and not eka-jiva-vada. 


But Gaudapada does not say so explicitly. Of course he teaches 
“ekatma-vada” (that there is only one absolute Self), as do all 
Advaitins. And of course he teaches the apparent plurality of 
individual souls, as in his simile of the plural spaces determined 
by vessels, as this apparent plurality is obvious. The problem is 
whether there is, intermediate between the absolutely real Self and 
the empirically many apparent souls, a single soul which is the 
immediate subject of illusory appearance. Gaudapada appears to 
suggest this when he says (ii, 16; Bhattacharya’s trans., p. 26): 


First one imagines a personal soul (jiva), and then various things, 
external and internal. 
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But it would seem more correct to say that the problem does not 
arise for Gaudapada, who is concerned not with the one-ness or 
many-ness of the jiva but with denying that there is any jiva. Here 
as in the other cases, the special flavor of Gaudapada’s thought is 
dulled by its attempted reduction to the system of his famous suc- 
cessor. 

As a whole, however, Professor Mahadevan’s book provides 
an excellent introduction to Advaita Vedanta, just because it is 
based on Gaudapada and therefore omits those detailed discussions 
which sometimes obscure the basic principles in the writings of 
more verbose Vedantists. 

Professor Mahadevan's own interpretation of Advaita Vedanta 
is given in a little book, Time and the Timeless,’ which takes its 
title from the declaration of the Maitri Upanishad, “There are two 
forms of Brahman: time and the timeless.” Since freedom 
(moksha) is essentially freedom from individuality, he argues, no 
individual can ever be free. Release from illusory individuality to 
the “more abundant life” of spiritual freedom is “the common goal 
’ not individually but collectively, the goal for society 
and for the world. The individual cannot attamn freedom, for it is 
the essence of the individual to be bound, but the world can attain 
freedom, for it need not exist in the form of individuals, indeed 
never does really, for such existence is only illusory. World 


of all beings’ 


history, consequently, has a significance and a purpose, with 
cosmic freedom as its goal. 
This purpose is developed in time. Time, to be sure, is unreal 
a Vedantic thesis confirmed by an examination of the obscure 
accounts of time given by various Western physicists, psy- 
chologists, and philosophers. But it is the gateway to reality. We 
attain eternity not by rejecting time but by passing through and 
beyond time to the timeless Brahman. History is the record of 
this progress, “the progressive realization of the eternal Self,” and 
its goal is “the age of truth, peace, and harmony” which Hindus 
call the Satya-yuga. 
In this short but striking exposition of the importance of time 
in Advaita Vedanta, Professor Mahadevan has accomplished an 


* T. M. P. Mahadevan, Time and the Timeless: Principal Miller Lec- 
tures, 1953 (Madras, 1954) 
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unusual rapprochement between Vedanta and Christian philos- 
ophy. In Christian philosophy history is all important; in Vedanta 
it is usually ignored. But for Christianity no less than for Vedanta 
the goal of our endeavor is eternal. And for Vedanta no less than 
for Christianity, so Mahadevan maintains, the significant progress 
by which this goal is attained is the history of the world in time. 

\ cursory summary of Vedanta thought from ancient times 
to the present is given by Professor P. T. Raju of the University of 
Rajputana at Jodhpur in his Idealistic Thought of India.” This 
historical survey of Indian philosophy is restricted to the idealistic 
schools because idealism is the true philosophy or, as he puts it in 
the preface, “idealism can be avoided, it seems to the author, only 
if we forbear to carry our thought to its logical extreme.” And 
idealism is most highly developed in India, for “the idealistic sys- 
tems in the West have not carried to the end their lines of argu- 
ment” (p. 13). Indian idealism means Vedanta and Buddhism. 
There are two chapters (idealism as “theory of reality” and 
“theory of value”) which define idealism as understood in West- 
ern philosophy, two on the various schools of Vedanta, two on 
the schools of Buddhism, and two on contemporary Indian 
idealists. 

It is not clear what sort of reader Professor Raju had in mind 
when writing this book, for the accounts of the Vedanta and 
Buddhist schools are too brief to be of value to a reader with 
much knowledge of the subject and too vague to be of value to a 
reader without any such knowledge. The chapters on con- 
temporary idealists are perhaps the most valuable. This discussion 
attempts to be comprehensive. He says (p. 19), “All con- 
temporary thinkers, particularly the academical, have been critic- 
ally examined”—a claim which may cause some soul searching 
among professors of philosophy not included, and even those who 
are included may have their gratification tempered by the author’s 
reference (p. 25) to “the present philosophical stagnation in 
India.” These philosophers (Gandhi, Aurobindo, Krishnamurti, 
Bhagavan Das, Tagore, Radhakrishnan, Hiralal Haldar, K. C. Bhat- 
tacharya, and Iqbal) were contemporary when the book was being 


* P. T. Raju, Idealistic Thought of India (Cambridge, Mass., 1953) 
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written, but only three (Krishnamurti, Das, Radhakrishnan) are 
still alive today. The longest section is 21 pages on K. C. Bhatta- 
charya (1875-1949). Concerning him Raju states (p. 354) that 
“what he has written is not easy to read, and he makes little attempt 
to make his ideas understandable,” and “yet one who has the 
patience and perseverance to read and understand them will find 
that his ideas are not without value and importance’—both state- 
ments certainly true. Raju’s discussion, however, consists entirely 
of a summary of Bhattacharya’s article “The Concept of Philos- 
ophy”’ (if “summary” is the right word for an exposition slightly 
longer than the work summarized) , to the neglect of his many other 
works. While it seems inadequate as a general account of this 
outstanding philosopher, it does provide an excellent commentary 
on this one difficult but important work. 

This same article by Kk. C. Bhattacharya is reflected in a sys- 
tematic study of the Advaita theory of knowledge recently published 
by G. R. Malkani, director of the Indian Institute of Philosophy 
at Amalner." Professor Malkani has been an outstanding con- 
temporary advocate of that extreme non-dualism, based on 
rigorous and uncompromising logic, which Gaudapada taught in 
ancient times—one expounding it in Sanskrit and Hindu categories 
of thought, the other in English and Western categories, both 
with brevity and profundity. In this book, however, he attempts 
to incorporate the Vedantic yet strikingly original thought of 
K. C. Bhattacharya, especially his distinction of four “grades of 
theoretic consciousness” (empirical, objective, spiritual, transcen- 
dental) with their distinct types of content (fact, object. reality, 
truth). Malkani, like all Indian philosophers with whom I am 
acquainted, has great respect for the profundity and subtlety of 
Bhattacharya’s works." The attempt to incorporate this original 
work is sincere, but it is a failure. However much he employs 
Bhattacharya’s terms, distinctions, and methods of approach, the 


* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, 2nd ed. (London, 1952), pp. 105 

125. 

* Ghanshamdas Rattanmal Malkani, Vedantic Epistemology (Amalner, 

1953). 
* His complete works, a project beyond the scope of this review, are 

now being published under the title Studies in Philosophy (Calcutta: Pro- 

gressive Publishers). 
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unyielding pressure of logic leads relentlessly away from Bhatta- 
charya’s original and colorful conclusions to the old truth of strict 
non-dualism. Bhattacharya’s most striking speculation, the theory 
of alternative absolutes, is not even mentioned. Malkani says 
(p. vill): 


It has always been my practice to read an author, then forget what he 
has written, and then rethink the same problem for myself. The same 
is true in this case. In particular, | may mention here that there is no 
clear indication, in the paper referred to, of what Prof. Bhattacharya 
meant to convey by the most important level of knowledge, namely 
the knowledge of truth. I have no misgivings on that point myself; 
and so I have put forward what I consider to be the Vedantic point of 
view on the subject, which I accept. 


The book is written in a singularly clear and lucid style, so 
that the difficulty of the thought is not aggravated by any difficulty 
of language. But the author also tries to make the thought itself 
easy to comprehend. Te says (p. vi): 


Without subscribing to the doctrine of degrees of truth and error, 
I have thought it advisable to make the approach to truth less arduous 
and less upsetting to our common truth-values. I have so to say up- 
graded the knowledge, sugared the pill, and made error appear less 
erroneous, till we come to the concluding phase, where no compromise 
between truth and error is possible. We rise gradually to truth, step 
by step, till we reach the top and are able to kick the ladder by which 
we got there. 


This book provides an excellent introduction to Vedanta for per- 
sons who approach it from the point of view of philosophy, rather 
than from that of history or literature. 

The book begins with a summary of its conclusions (p. xvi): 


Vedantic epistemology seeks to establish that our knowledge of the 
objective world, whether physical or mental, is erroneous; that there 
are levels of knowledge, so that the negation of one level leads directly 
to the one above it; that the only true knowledge is the knowl- 
edge of a super-sensible or metaphysical reality; that this reality 
is not a distant or an unknowable reality, but that it is 
our very Self; and lastly, that the Self is self-revealing, and therefore 
the only reality that is fit to be known for what it truly is 


These conclusions are established by an analysis of common expe- 
rience , with no reference to any uncommon or mystic experience. 
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The “great initial step” is to draw “a clear-cut line between our 
intuition of the self and our intuition of the not-self.” Besides the 
external reality given through the senses or in introspection there 
is another kind of reality, the self. “The whole of Vedanta,” Mal- 
kani says, “is merely the development of the full significance of this 
only non-empirical form of reality intuited by all.” 

The first four chapters (Importance of Epistemology, Percep- 
tion, Body and Soul, Substance versus Process) discuss these basic 
problems. Epistemology does not explain how knowledge arises 
but analyzes the knowledge we actually have. Since both per- 
ception and thought distort reality, we can know reality in itself 
only by freeing it from these subjective influences. The appear- 
ance of the Self as joined to a body “is our primal ignorance, and 
the cause of all our ills.” Reality cannot be mere process but must 
be substance really existing. 

The last four chapters (Our Knowledge of Logical Form, of 
Metaphysical Reality, of Spirit, of Truth) follow the pattern of 
K. ©. Bhattacharya’s article “The Concept of Philosophy,” but the 
content is very different. Bhattacharya’s perceived fact, formul- 
able as a judgment and literally thinkable, essentially knowable 
though perhaps actually unknown, is replaced by Malkani’s logical 
form, theoretically imperfect, valid only pragmatically. Bhatta- 
charya’s self-subsistent object, constituted by being spoken but 
not dependent on any mind, known by contemplation, is replaced 
by Malkani’s metaphysical reality, indescribable, known only by 
revelation. Bhattacharya’s reality, the subject /, enjoyed psy- 
chologically as embodied, morally as related to others, or reli- 
giously in communion with God, is replaced by Malkani’s spirit, 
the speaking I, unreservedly revealing its whole self for what it is. 
Bhattacharva’s truth, expressible only by the negation of [, self- 
revealing, is replaced by Malkani’s truth, which is the Self. 


The book, consequently, is a criticism and rejection of the 
article which inspired it. The basic issue between these two philos- 
ophers seems to be the validity of the law of excluded middle. For 
Bhattacharya there are many levels of truth and four planes of 
reality, besides coordinate alternatives on the same plane. For 
most Vedantists, including Shankara, the phenomenal world is 
neither real nor unreal, but something intermediate. But Malkani, 
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like Gaudapada, has a two-valued logic and a two-valued meta- 
physics. What is not true is false, and what is not real is unreal. 
All knowledge other than that of absolute reality is error, with 
neither theoretical nor practical value. At best it has pragmatic 
value, like the knowledge of things in a dream, which has no refer- 
ence to reality and no real utility. Ordinary experience is not 
something intermediate between truth and error, from which we 
rise to a higher level. It is a mixture of absolute truth and absolute 
error, which we purge by negating the error and preserving the 
truth. Truth is not something to be attained but something to be 
attended to. The only steps are psychological steps in this process. 

A less comprehensive but more detailed study of Advaita 
Vedanta is found in two books by A. K. R. Chaudhuri of Cal- 
cutta. The first of these’ is a study of the concept of illusion 
(maya), the concept by which Advaitins, who deny the reality of 
the world, explain its appearance. The scholastic style of this 
book makes it unsuitable for beginners, and the frequent use of 
untranslated Sanskrit terms, and occasionally whole passages, 
offers a difficulty to non-Sanskritists. The thorough way in 
which the subject is developed, however, should make it of interest 
to students who wish to pursue this problem in detail. The doe- 
trine of maya is analyzed, its various proofs are expounded, ob- 
jections are refuted, consequences are indicated, and analogous con- 
cepts in other philosophies are compared. The doctrine presented 
is that of Shankara, who, it is said, “gives the most consistent 
account of the teachings of the upanishads” by means of his doc- 
trine of maya, but it is restated in new words. “It is extremely dif- 
ficult,” Chaudhuri confesses (p. i), “to understand and interpret 
the subtle speculations of the master minds of India. The difficulty 
of interpretation greatly increases when one tries to explain them 
through the medium of an alien language.” 

The unreal cannot be perceived, and the real cannot be sub- 
lated. Objects of illusion are perceived, and so are not unreal, but 
are later sublated, and so are not real. The source of this illusion 
is ignorance. The theory of ignorance occupies the same central 


20 Anil Kumar Ray Chaudhuri, The Doctrine of Maya, 2nd ed. revised 
and enlarged (Calcutta, 1950). 
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position in Vedanta philosophy which the theory of knowledge 
occupies in Western philosophy. To understand ignorance is to 
understand the world, not in order to accept it but in order to 
reject it. 

Ignorance has the twofold power of concealing truth and 
creating error. “The real nature of Brahman is concealed and the 
world is projected” (p. 84). The concealment of Brahman has no 
beginning and so has no cause, yet it has a “logical ground” in 
ignorance. An error, however, has a beginning and so must have 
a cause. The cause of the world is “Brahman associated with 
maya” (p. 136). How this is so, and how we can know it to be 
so, the book endeavors to show. 

Dr. Chaudhuri’s second book" discusses two concepts, the 
self and falsity, from the point of view of the sixteenth-century 
Vedanta classic Advaitasiddhi, and compares the orthodox Advaita 
doctrine concerning these concepts with various other views. The 
importance of revelation in Vedanta is clearly acknowledged. 


Philosophy begins with experience or the common view of things. It 
proposes to solve the queries that naturally arise in the human mind. 
The questions that Philosophy sets to itself are generally suggested by 
the given facts. But the problems cannot all be satisfactorily solved 
by experience .... Doubt, thus, assails the mind and we cannot solve 
the problem of the self only from the given facts, because the notions 
derived from experience are not all free from logical inconsistency .. . . 
We should then resort to the scriptures for the final solution of the 
problem. Seers and sages are pure in mind and their intelligence is 
free from turbidity. The eternal verities appear before their settled 
vision in unsullied form (pp. 40-41). 


Normal experience, however, has indications which point to the 
same truths taught by scripture. A careful study of normal expe- 
rience, in its three states of waking, dream, and dreamless sleep, 
will lead us to the scriptural truth that self is the only reality, “un- 
differenced consciousness and bliss.” Falsity, which is both ap- 
prehended and negated, is distinguished from being, which is not 
negated, and non-being, which is not apprehended (pp. 118-119). 
The world-appearance is knowable, is non-intelligent, and is 


™ Anil Kumar Ray Chaudhuri, Self and Falsity in Advaita Vedanta, 


with an Appendix on Theories of Reality in Indian Philosophy (Calcutta, 
1955). 
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limited in space, time, and content—all which attributes point 
toward the conclusion that it is false (pp. 119-120). First we 
apprehend the world, then we understand Brahman to be its 
source, finally we negate the world in Brahman (p. 210). 

These doctrines are developed in considerable detail. The 
English style of this book is better than that of the earlier one; 
the difficulty is with the content. Readers sympathetic to tenuous 
argumentation will find the arguments subtle; others may consider 
them quibbles. They appeal to the same sort of mind which 
delights in the fine spun logic of the medieval scholastics and their 
modern disciples. Chaudhuri is a sort of Indian neo-scholastic. 

All the books so far reviewed have set forth, in various ways, 
the orthodox doctrine of Advaita Vedanta. A book by Professor 
Kalidas Bhattacharya of Visvabharati University * is very different. 
While still within the general Vedanta tradition, it is a strikingly 
original treatment of fundamental philosophical probiems and as 
such is a significant contribution to the philosophical thought of 
this generation. 


The preface states the author’s conviction that such originality 


is necessary. The subjectivism of Kant, the absolutism of Hegel, 
and the objectivism of modern realists have revealed “deeper and 
deeper fundamentals” in philosophy, he says, yet philosophy still 
“stands suspect.” We must go beyond these three “standpoints” 
to something still more fundamental. This does not mean the 
discovery of some fourth standpoint. It means, first, a thorough 
understanding of the three standpoints, and second, an under- 
standing of their alternative validity. 

The basic problem of epistemology, according to Bhatta- 
charya, is how knowledge is possible—not only synthetic knowl- 
edge a priori but any knowledge. Knowledge is always of some 
object, but knowledge and object are so opposed that their union 
is a contradiction. Nevertheless they are united, not merely con- 
joined but united in the “close unity” indicated by the phrase 
“knowledge of object.” Knowledge, object, and their unity seem 
equally certain. In the first chapter this point is developed by 
elaborate arguments and illustrated by various historical systems 


12 Kalidas Bhattacharya, Alternative Standpoints in Philosophy (Cal- 
cutta, 1953). 
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Indian and Western. In the outward objective attitude “object is 
apprehended as other than subjectivity and referred to by it.” In 
the inward subjective attitude knowledge is apprehended as “the 
centre from which all reference starts” and over against which 
stands the object. Difficulty arises when these two opposed atti- 
tudes, each of which rejects the other, are united, but this union 
is just what experience, which is knowledge of object, requires. 


The opposition between them is analyzed in the second chap- 
ter. Knowledge and object cannot be united conjunctively, but 
they can be united disjunctively, disjunctive unity of alternatives 
being itself a form of unity. Either alternative rejects the other as 
false, but in different ways. There are two types of falsity, illus- 
trated by perceptual correction, where a false appearance is rejected 
as illusion, and inferential correction, where the false appearance 
persists in immediate feeling but is dismissed from the social 
world as error. Knowledge rejects object, but object merely 
ignores knowledge. Subjective and objective philosophies are 
equally adequate, but mutually inconsistent, and so are altern- 
atively valid. Besides conjunctive and disjunctive unity, however, 
there is another sort of unity, dialectical unity, which means 
negation of one alternative not as rejected or ignored but in such 
a way that the other alternative “regains itself in an enriched 
form.” There are thus three possible, though mutually incom- 
patible, attitudes—subjective, objective, and dialectical. As there 
is no transcendental reason for preferring one to the others, there 
is absolute alternation between them. 

This logical study of the alternative standpoints is continued 
by a psychological study in the third chapter, where the “three 
fundamentals of psychology”—cognition, feeling, and conation— 
are analyzed. There are three levels of cognition—perception, 
imagination, and thought. Each stage is more subjective than the 
preceding, with a progressive rejection of objectivity. The ideal 
of cognition, perhaps never actually attained, is to enjoy self- 
revealing subjectivity through complete rejection of object. Cogni- 
tion, then, is identical with the subjective attitude. Feeling also 
has three levels—emotion (including pleasure and pain), aesthetic 
creation, and aesthetic appreciation. Here the levels are increas- 
ingly objective, with progressive ignoring of the subject, and the 
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ideal is total absence of subjectivity. “The peculiar serenity of 
aesthesis consists precisely in de-subjectivising whatever emotion 
arises in the mind” (p. 248). Feeling can thus be identified with 
the objective attitude. The levels of conation are instinctive and 
other unreflective activity, voluntary will, and moral will. Each 
reveals a gradual perfection of the dialectical process, the ideal 
being that perfect morality in which the world is neither rejected 
nor ignored but conquered. Conation is the dialectical attitude. 
Provisionally each attitude tolerates the others as subordinate, but 
ultimately each denies the others absolutely. “Cognition demands 
ultimate rejection of object, feeling demands complete indifference 
to subjectivity, and conation demands ultimate absorption of 
negative objectivity in a richer subjectivity” (p. 339). 

The final chapter shows the association of the three stand- 
points with the traditional three ways of Hindu religion (know}l- 
edge, devotion, and action), and concludes by raising the problem 
of the relation between the three alternative philosophies and the 
reality to which they claim to refer. This problem also has three 
alternative solutions. It may be that there is no reality beyond 
the philosophies, which are therefore ultimate. It may be that 
the very nature of reality itself is to be alternative. It may be that 
there is a transcendent reality which the alternative philosophies 
represent in various inadequate ways. These hypotheses are char- 
acteristic of Buddhism, Jainism, and Vedanta respectively. Each 
judges the others as false, but there is no higher philosophy from 
which all can be judged. The very realization of the alternation, 
however, is a sort of higher philosophy, although without content, 
and Bhattacharya, a Vedantist at heart, concludes with the state- 
ment that perhaps the Upanishads ‘ 


‘are speaking of the very fact 
of the alternation.” 


The importance of this book as an original work of philos- 
ophy goes beyond the theory of knowledge with which it is chiefly 
concerned. It represents a new approach to philosophy involving 
a new kind of logic. The logic of alternation based on disjunction 
(two contradictories alternatively true) differs from the traditional 
logic based on contradiction (one contradictory true, the other 
false) and also from the Hegelian logic based on conjunction (both 
contradictories true in a higher synthesis). This way of thinking, 
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which has many applications, avoids the dogmatism which insists 
that one view is right and all others wrong. It also avoids the 
superficial liberalism which compromises various views by having 


each sacrifice something to the others, the hierarchical liberalism 
which would have different philosophies true at different levels, 
and the sentimental liberalism which seeks to harmonize views 
really incompatible. Bhattacharya says (p. 154): 


The best form of reconciliation is our Alternative Absolutism. Let 
everyone develop his doctrine from his base-point, let him attack and 
reject the views of others as he must, but let him realise that the stand- 
points of others are also alternatively correct, that while he is under- 
standing the world in one language there are equally other alternative 
languages, and that each such language is alternatively final. 


It is curious that the book contains no acknowledgment of 
its principal source, perhaps because the author thought this 
indebtedness would be so obvious to his Indian readers as to need 
no mention. The principal source of Bhattacharya’s philosophy 
is the teaching of his own father, K. C. Bhattacharya, who was 
mentioned above as one of the outstanding philosophers of modern 
India. His theory of alternative absolutes (truth, freedom, value) 
is set forth most completely in a 1934 article “Concept of the 
Absolute and its Alternative Forms,” which differs considerably, 
however, from his son’s book. K. C. Bhattacharya was, at least 
in this article, a realist in epistemology (Kalidas a subjectivist) , 
and he associated knowing, willing, and feeling with the objective, 
subjective, and dialectical attitudes respectively (Kalidas with the 
subjective, dialectical, and objective). “I never agreed with my 
father about that,” he said in a conversation when I remarked on 
this discrepancy. Between his retirement in 1938 and his death 
in 1949 K. C. Bhattacharya spent a great deal of time with his 
son, and it was during these conversations that the logic of alterna- 
tion was developed into a system. The book under review was 
actually written in 1945, during this period. Kalidas does not con- 
sider his own philosophical thought to be an original system 
influenced by his father’s but rather to be a continuation of his 
father’s, organically one with it. 

It is unfortunate that a book so substantial in content and so 
clearly written should be marred by occasional digressions and 
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carelessness in style. I take it that the superfluous references to 
obscure British philosophers are due to the fact that the book was 
a Ph. D. thesis at Calcutta, where such evidence of wide reading is 
expected. He says in a note to the preface (p. vii) : 


It was my first, and therefore a bold, attempt at presenting my 
thoughts in a systematic way. But now when it is coming through the 
press I find in it many inaccuracies and not a few points which ought 
to have been established with greater rigour of logic.... I hope to 
publish another volume later where my claims will be more modest 
and logical. 


When this promised volume appears it should be of interest not 
only to Indians but to philosophers everywhere who are concerned 
with the perennial problem of reconciling the presumed unity of 
truth with the notorious diversity of philosophies. 

All the books so far considered, even the last, in spite of its 
originality, are in the general context of non-dualist Vedanta. But 
this is only one school of Vedanta. Besides non-dualism there are 
also qualified non-dualism, dualistic non-dualism, and dualism 
(Advaita, Visishtadvaita, Dvaitadvaita, Dvaita). Comprehensive 
expositions of qualified non-dualism and dualistic non-dualism are 
given in two books by P. N. Srinivasachari, formerly principal and 
professor of philosophy at Pachaiyappa’s College in Madras. 

The philosophy of Visishtadvaita’’ is set forth with clarity, 
scholarship, enthusiasm, and literary elegance. The author does 
not call Visishtadvaita “qualified non-dualism,” as it is usually 
translated, and he repeatedly protests against the word “pan- 
theism,” by which it is sometimes described. He retains the 
Sanskrit word, which he translates in the glossary as “pan- 
organismal monism.” But whatever he calls it, he makes abun- 
dantly clear what it is. 

Visishtadvaita, as the philosophy of the widespread Vaish- 
nava religion, is probably the most popular philosophy of India, 
and in it the distinction between philosophy and religion becomes 
blurred. The phrase “qualified non-dualism” suggests that it dif- 
fers only slightly from non-dualism, but actually the two philos- 


‘* P. N. Srinivasachari, The Philosophy of Visistadvaita, 2nd ed. (Ma 
dras, 1946). os 
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ophies are poles apart. According to non-dualism only Brahman 
is real, all empirical things being unreal, and salvation is attained, 
or rather recognized as eternally possessed, only by knowledge of 
this truth. According to Visishtadvaita all things are real, per- 
meated by the Brahman which is their essence, and salvation is 
attained by all the ways of action, knowledge, and love. For 
Visishtadvaita matter, spirit, and Absolute are equally real 
(p. 139), and in it the epistemological values of absolutism and 
the ethical values of theism are reconciled (p. 142). Visishtad- 
vaila is a “yes philosophy” which affirms everything and denies 
nothing (p. 230). 

For Visishtadvaita, as for all schools of Vedanta, Brahman is 
the absolute reality. The description of Brahman (which Ad- 
vaitins exhaust in three words—being, consciousness, bliss) covers 
189 pages. Brahman is the sustainer, ruler, redeemer, goal, 
beauty, and substance of all things. One chapter is devoted to 
each of these six aspects. Only this comprehensive understanding 
of Brahman can satisfy all the demands of our metaphysical, 
moral, and aesthetic consciousness (p. 94). Brahman is im- 
manent Self, trancendent God, and absolute Reality. It is the 
Brahman of the Upanishads. the Overself of the Gita, the Lord of 
the Bhagavata, the idol of the temples (p. 163). The deity exists 
transcendentally in its essence, infinitely in the cosmos, im- 
manently in the soul, historically in its incarnations, permanently 
in its images (p. 204). The categories of philosophy are the qual- 
ities of God (p. 224). The problem of philosophy formulated in 
the Upanishad, “What is that by knowing which everything else 
is known?” is answered by Brahman (p. 235). 

Visishtadvaita is above all a philosophy of religion. It identi- 
fies the Absolute of philosophy with the God of religion. The 
discovery that God is the real subject of all action gives a new 
orientation to moral and spiritual life (p. 145). Both right action 
and true knowledge are necessary for salvation, indeed they are 
inseparable, for ignorance is caused by wrong action (p. 152). 
Knowledge requires both faith and reason (p. 429). The per- 
formances of the Mimamsa school, the rationalism of the Advaita 


school, and the faith of the Dvaita school are equally inadequate 


without the others. But most important is loving devotion to 
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God, as exemplified by Hanuman in the Ramayana, the great 
“text-book of practical religion” (p. 395). Duty, illumination, 
and love (karma, jnana, bhakti) are the steps in the path to per- 
fection (p. 317). The philosophy of love, mediating between non- 
dualist metaphysics and dualist ethics (p. 598), coordinates the 
metaphysical, moral, and religious aspects of our experience 


(p. 430). Love of God leads to mysticism, and according to Srini- 
vasachari, Visishtadvaita is the only “appropriate and fit system 
for mysticism to flourish in” (p. 437). It culminates, but only 
after release from the body (p. 463), in the ecstasy of unitive con- 


sciousness (p. 490). 


Man’s love for God is only half of the relation between them. 
The other half, coordinate and symmetrical with it, is God’s love 
for man. The philosophy of Visishtadvaita is complemented by the 
religion of Vaishnavism. Philosophy explains the quest of reality 
by the self; religion, the quest of the self by the Redeemer (p. 154). 
“The sinner seeks God and is saved, and God seeks the sinner and 
is satisfied” (p. 390). According to Visishtadvaita God is love 
(pp. 447, 590). ‘Tnis love is manifested constantly by the working 
of God’s grace, extraordinarily by the periodic incarnations of God 
as man, and ultimately by God’s cyclical reabsorption of the 
universe into himself (p. 155). The problem of grace and free- 
dom is a paradox for the intellect (p. 174). Theologians argue 
as to whether divine grace is like the mother monkey saving the 
habies who cling to her fur or like the mother cat saving her kit- 
tens with no cooperation from them (p. 398), but the best simile 
is the reciprocal secretion and sucking of milk (p. 403). Narayana 
(God as masculine) rules the world by law, but Sri (God as 
feminine) rules the world by love (pp. 166, 191). 

The systematic exposition is supplemented by a_ historical 
sketch. The greatest teacher of the school was Ramanuja, who 
combined “the heart of Buddha, the head of Shankara, and the 
apostolic fervour of the Semitic religions” (p. 519). The most 
serious schism in the school is between those who recognize Sri 
as mediatrix between man and God and those who consider her a 
coredemptrix (p. 535). In the concluding chapters Srinivasa- 
chari elaborates on the catholicity and all-comprehensiveness of 
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Visishtadvaita, and asserts the claim of Vaishnavism to be a world 
religion. 

The wide span of the book reflects the vast scope of the philos- 
ophy it describes. Morality. metaphysics, and mysticism are all 
harmonized in the love of God and in our love for him. The actual 
experience of a Vaishnava mystic may be the same as that of a 
Christian mystic, but the former, possessing the richer resources 
of Hindu theology, psychology, and mythology, can give it a fuller 
expression. Visishtadvaita should attract those who are repelled 
by the austere intellectuality and alleged amorality of Advaita. The 
fine style of this book makes it an excellent introduction to the 
subject. 

Professor Srinivasachari’s other book" is shorter and rather 
different. The former work is a loving account of the philosophy 
in which he believes. This one is an attempt, a very successful 
one, to give a fair, sympathetic, and scholarly account of a philos- 
ophy in which he does not believe. 

Dvaitadvaita (literally, “dualistic non-dualism”) is also called 
Bhedabheda (literally, “distinctive non-distinction,” that is, unity 
in difference). Scholars may distinguish between Dvaitadvaita 
and Bhedabheda, but the distinction is a subtle one, and the two 
terms are substantially synonymous. Srinivasachari uses the word 
“Bhedabheda,” and he describes this philosophy through the doc- 
trine of its most eminent advocate, the ninth-century philosopher 
Bhaskara. Both chronologically and philosophically Bhaskara is 
intermediate between Shankara, the great teacher of Advaita, and 
Ramanuja, the great teacher of Visishtadvaita. 

The basic doctrine of this school is that reality is both one 
and many, so that the monistic and pluralistic ways of apprehend- 
ing it are equally valid and mutually complementary. The basic 
principles of Shankara’s Advaita are that the absolute is without 
qualities, that the world is an illusory appearance, that salvation is 
attained by knowledge, and that such knowledge is possible in 
this life (nirguna Brahman, vivartavada, jnana, jivanmukti). 
The basic principles of Ramanuja’s Visishtadvaita are that the ab- 
solute has qualities, phenomena pre-exist in their causes, salvation 


'* P. N. Srinivasachari, The Philosophy of Bhedabheda, 2nd ed. (Ma- 
dras, 1950). 
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is attained by love, and it is possible only after this life (saguna 
Brahman, satkaryavada, bhakti, videhamukti). “There is thus,” 
says Srinivasachari (p. 176), “an unbridgeable gulf between the 
monistic systems of Shankara and Ramanuja.” In general Bhas- 
kara agrees with Ramanuja on the metaphysical issues, but with 
a greater emphasis on the validity of the monistic view and a lesser 
emphasis on the religious and emotional overtones which are a 
distinctive feature of Visishtadvaita. The “corner stones” of his 
system are “the law of identity in difference, the reality of Brahman 
possessed of attributes, the acceptance of the principle of God 
evolving into the world, the recognition of the means of attaining 
salvation or mukti as a co-ordination of both knowledge and 
action, and the possibility of obtaining release or mukti only after 
death” (p. 7). 

Advaita explains things by the epistemological law of igno- 
rance; Visishtadvaita explains things by the moral law of karma; 
but Bhedabheda explains things by the metaphysical law of cau- 
sality (p. 17). Beyond the world of causally related things are the 
eternal universal forms (p. 44), and beyond them is the infinite 
which “finitises itself” (p. 13). But that which is beyond is also 
within (p. 39). “Brahman is both static and dynamic” (p. 157). 
God is necessary to the world and the world is necessary to God 
(p. 50). For Advaita reality is God; for Visishtadvaita it is God- 
in-the-world; for Dvaita it is God and the world; for Bhedabheda 
it is God-and-the-world (p. 69). The individual person is a self- 
limitation of reality, neither different from nor identical with God 
(p. 74). The psychophysical organism is a complex of logical, 
moral, and aesthetic limitations—hence its three states of cogni- 
tion, conation, and feeling (p. 77). The end of life is self-expan- 
sion (p. 128), by which we renounce these limitations, retrace the 
steps by which we became finite, and realize our oneness with 
Brahman (p. 105). 


After analyzing Bhaskara’s system Srinivasachari proceeds to 
a comparative study of several other philosophers of this school. 
The intellectual austerity of Bhaskara is greatly modified in the 
more emotional system of Nimbarka (the recent three-volume study 
of whom, by Roma Bose Chaudhury, is beyond the scope of this 
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review), and it is cornpletely overcome in the exclusively emotional 
teaching of Caitanya. 

The book concludes with a criticism of this philosophy and a 
consideration of Western parallels. The author discusses Plotinus, 
Spinoza, Hegel, Bradley, Royce, Bosanquet, Fichte, and Schelling. 
He omits, however, the system which would seem to be the closest 
Western analogue of the philosophy under discussion, that namely 
of Bhaskara’s contemporary, Scotus Erigena.” The omission is 
understandable, since his work is not available in English and con- 
sequently little known in India. Erigena’s great synthesis is char- 
acterized by an insistence on the equal reality of nature as one and 
nature as many, the mutual necessity of each for the other, and 
the correlative processes of the eternal division of the one into the 
many and the eternal resolution of the many into the one. This 
is just the principle of dualistic non-dualism, or pluralistic monism, 
if | understand it correctly. The whole of reality is found neither 
in the unity of Brahman nor in the plurality of individuals but in 
the eternal dynamic process by which each becomes the other. 

Vedantic pluralism (Dvaita, literally “dualism”) is explained 
and vigorously defended in a book by Naga Raja Sarma of 
Madras." This formidable work of 695 closely printed pages is 
hardly for beginners, but it is a thorough introduction to the sub- 
ject. A person desiring only a cursory glimpse may get it by 
reading the 338-word concluding sentence. But this sentence is 
not typical, and the style of the book is clear and easy enough. It 
is not improved, however, by the author’s carping criticisms of 
other schools; and his sarcastic references to the best known con- 
temporary popularizer of Indian philosophy (whom he never calls 
by name) can only detract from the merits of the book even for 
readers who would agree with him on the issues involved. 

The title, Reign of Realism in Indian Philosophy, indicates 


® In suggesting that Erigena is a Western equivalent of dualistic non- 
dualism I retract the suggestion, proposed in my paper “‘The Christian 
Non-Dualism of Scotus Erigena’’ (Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, 1953, pp. 149-154), that he should be considered a Western equiv- 
alent of non-dualism, a suggestion based on an inadequate knowledge of 
the Vedanta schools. 

KR. Naga Raja Sarma, Reign of Realism in Indian Philosophy (Ma- 
dras, 1937). 
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the close connection between pluralism in metaphysics and 
realism in epistemology. The book is based on the teaching of 
the twelfth-century philosopher Madhva, the most famous cham- 
pion of this school, whose own works are not available in English. 
The basic principles of this philosophy are empiricism, realism, 
pluralism, and theism. 

Like all Vedantists the dualists accept the Veda as infallible 
revelation (p. 562) but reserve the right to interpret it. It should 
be interpreted in accordance with reason and especially with expe- 
rience, which is the surest ground of truth (p. 564) .. Non-dualists 
emphasize the famous Vedic paradox talt-twam-asi (“Thou art 
That”). But Sanskrit writing is not divided unambiguously into 
words and sentences, and the syllables of the text in question, 
Madhva points out (p. 325), can equally well be grouped as a-tat- 
twam-asi (“Thou art not That”), an interpretation which accords 
better with reason and experience. Consideration of the merits of 
this suggestion must be left to the Sanskritists, but it serves to 
alert non-Sanskritists to the sort of hazards involved in that 
wonderful but difficult language. 


Like all Vedantists the dualists acknowledge Brahman or God 
as the highest reality, but they deny that it is the only reality. 
God, finite self, and matter are all real, and in the same sense 
(p. 566). Perception is not illusion but the apprehension of ob- 
jectively real things. 

The essence of reality is difference (p. 586). There are five 
basic kinds of difference: things differ from God, from soul, and 
from each other, and souls differ from God and from each other 
(p. 598). Radical pluralism is given in experience and confirmed 
by reason. Monism, far from being “the only fashionable philos- 
ophy of life” (p. 635), is fantastic and impractical (p. 8). “Unity- 
mongering is the bane of philosophy” (p. 581). 


Dualistic theology has a Christian-style God, complete with 
heaven, hell, and predestination (p. 644). We cannot know 
God adequately (p. 594), but the partial similarity (not identity) 
between God and man (p. 601) makes possible some knowledge 
of the Supreme Self who is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of 
all things (p. 589). This theism is the basis of dualistic ethics. 
“Life is to be spent in devotional worship of God and service to 
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fellowmen” (p. 653). Meditation on God leads finally, though 
only after many lives, to eternal bliss (p. 616). The aspirant (to 
quote a passage typical of Sarma’s grumpy style) “should continue 
along the lines taught to him by his Gurus—spiritual preceptors, 
not the commercial-minded teachers and professors in modern 
educational institutions” (p. 616). The highest good is heaven, 
an eternal life of activity and freedom (p. 619). 

Professor Sarma maintains that this realistic pluralism, well 
known in India but ignored by Western and Westernized inter- 
preters of Indian philosophy, is the only sound basis for morality, 
is in accord with common sense, experience, and reason, is taught 
by the scriptures when correctly understood, and is true. 


A conciliation of all points of view is attempted in a book of 
essays,’ all written for special occasions and most previously 


published, by Professor P. R. Damle of Wadia College in Poona. 
These simple essays, written in a popular style, can be read by 
persons with no training in philosophy. But their sound good 
sense and penetrating insight show the maturity and intelligence 
of their author. “They are,” as he says, “genuine attempts to 
think for one’s self on problems of philosophical significance” 
(p. vii). The twenty-four essays deal with all sorts of philosophical 
problems. But Professor Damle’s treatment pf them is invariably 
the same. In all controversial problems he maintains that both 
sides are right. Here we have the spirit of dualistic non-dualism, 
but the non-technical language makes clear that the author does 
not wish to be associated with this or any other school of philos- 
ophy. The value of the book is in the firmness with which all 
exclusive views are refuted and the simple reasonableness with 
which these all-inclusive views are defended as the adequate ex- 
pression of self-conscious experience. 

The boundlessness of Professor Damle’s tolerance is shown 
by the fact that he even has a good word to say for Charvaka. 
Charvaka is radically empirical, atheistic, and hedonistic mate- 
rialism. Opposition to it is the one thing which all Indian 
philosophers (except Damle) seem to have in common. In India 
it is customary to begin any philosophical work by refuting Char- 


17 P. R. Damle, Philosophical Essays (Bombay and Calcutta, 1954). 
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vaka. It is always included among the schools of Indian philos- 
ophy, but if this school ever had any members, their works and 
names have been long lost. But Damle defends it as a reasonable 
attempt “to explain everything by reference to natural or non- 
spiritual processes” (p. 178). Criticizing the one-sided en- 
thusiasm of contemporary idealists, he says, “There is at least 
equal truth and much greater need for emphasizing the distinctive 
and characteristic contribution made towards realism and mate- 
rialism and for encouraging the young modern students of Indian 
Philosophy to aspire to the dizzy heights” of this speculation 
(p. 178). Materialism and sensationalism cannot be refuted, and 
even if they cannot be proved they still have value for the logical 
rigor which disciplines the intellect and purges it of idealistic ex- 
cesses. The first steps in a future development of Indian philos- 
ophy, Damle maintains, should be “through the revival and con- 
structive exposition of non-monistic and non-idealistic systems of 
thought” (p. 198). 

It is often said that Indian philosophies and religions differ 
from Western ones in their mutual tolerance. This notion is 
quickly dispelled by an acquaintance with Indian philosophy, 
which yields to none in acuteness of polemical controversy. Pro- 
fessor Damle, however, seems to fit the supposed pattern. For 
this reason he is far from typical of Indian philosophers. I would 
not consider his book a natural introduction to Indian thought, or 
recommend it for that purpose. But I would consider it a good 
book of philosophy, and recommend it for its unprejudiced ap- 
preciation and dispassionate discussion of many views which are 
usually either defended or rejected as exclusively right or wrong. 

This selective review of recent Vedanta literature is in no 
way comprehensive. Obviously limited to books with which I 
happen to be acquainted, it is also deliberately limited to books 
in the Vedanta tradition, which is only one of the philosophical 
schools of India, to relatively short books,” and to books which 
in my opinion are of special philosophical value. Its purpose is to 
show that Indian philosophy is not exclusively ancient and me- 


18 Important longer works by Swami Nikhilananda, K. C. Bhatta- 
charya, and R.B. Chaudhury have been mentioned above. 
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dieval. At the present day there is a flourishing philosophical 
literature, written in English, the language of scholarship in 
modern India, including both historical and systematic works, 
some elaborating on traditional doctrine and some strikingly 
original, a literature which reveals the twentieth century as an 
important period of Indian philosophy and India as an important 
center of twentieth century philosophy. 


Tufts University. 





INSIGHT AND THE EROS OF THE MIND 
ANDREW J. RECK 


Fs Lonergan has written a profound, incaleulably nuanced, 
and immensely difficult book.’ Its themes are several and com- 
plex, and they are interwoven in a lengthy argument evincing an 
extraordinary sense for the persistent significance of ancient and 
medieval thought in thie light of modern science. Insight, as its 
title indicates, is a study of human understanding. Focusing on 
insight as the prevailing and defining form of the human cogni- 
tional process, Father Lonergan details a brilliantly original theory 
of knowledge. This epistemology, moreover, is accompanied by 
a critique of methods which, besides criticizing and validating with 
interpretation the methods of common sense and science, examines 
the ramifications of method in metaphysics, underscoring the 
basic position of all correct metaphysics and specifying the limits 
of possible divergent metaphysical theories. A philosophy of 
science as well as a critique of knowledge and of methods, Insight 
explores recent mathematics, physics, psychology, and biology not 
merely in terms of content but mainly tn terms of their methods, 
and by consequence extrapolates to the world structure pre- 
supposed for their effective operation. In this connection Father 
Lonergan amply demonstrates the resilience of the Aristotelian- 
Thomist tradition by purging it of antiquated science and bringing 
its perennial import to bear on the consideration of contemporary 


issues. Finally, Father Lonergan’s argument points beyond 
science and common sense to philosophy of culture, morality, and 
theology, concluding almost as an essay in Catholic theology. 
Above all, Insight is a personalist communication. Throughout 


the prolix, gradually unfolding, sometimes dense argument, 


Father Lonergan aims to lead the reader to grasp within his own 
rational self-consciousness the nature of insight and the universe 
it discloses. 


Bernard J. F. Lonergan, 8S. J., Insight, A Study of Human Under- 
standing (New York, 1957). 
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In the foreground of Father Lonergan’s analysis of the cogni- 
tional process are insight and the heuristic structures it employs. 
A close study of paradigms of insight exhibits mental acts ap- 
prehending intelligibilities logically distinct from, though psy- 
chologically conveyed by sense data and images. Because these 
intelligibilities, e.g., in contemporary physics, bear witness to 
entities which are unimaginable, knowing is not merely looking. 
Knowing involves entertaining intelligible meanings and _ reflect- 
ing on them, and though it exists, for men at least, within the 


boundaries of sensible experience, knowing in its primary activity 


as insight goes beyond the empirical presentations to grasp intel- 
ligible meanings and to judge reflectively their truth or falsity. 
When judging, a rational self-consciousness affirms a proposi- 


lion, i.e., an intelligible meaning, in view of its sufficient reason 
or grounds. In this sense affirmative judgment renders the con- 
ditioned “virtually unconditioned” by linking it up with its condi- 
tions, as structures immanent and operative within the cognitional 
process effectuate this linkage of the conditioned with its con- 
ditions. These structures, which Father Lonergan supposes he 
can express as rules for the construction of situations which give 
rise to insight so that method and not genius suffices to gain 
truth, are held to be constitutive of the acts of insight and under- 
standing. Accordingly, the positive content of Insight is summed 
up in the slogan: “Thoroughly understand what it is to under- 
stand, and not only will you understand the broad lines of all there 
is lo be understood but also you will possess a fired base, an in- 
variant pattern, opening upon all further developments of under- 
standing” (xxviii). 

In the background of the cognitional process with its acts of 
insight and heuristic structures is “. . . an Eros of the mind, ...a 
pure, detached, disinterested desire to know... . Without it, 
there would arise no questioning, no inquiry, no wonder” (74). 
This Eros of the mind both activates the dynamics of the cogni- 
tional process and crystallizes in the structures which sustain and 
support its results. “To inquire and to understand, to reflect and to 
judge, to deliberate and to choose, are as much an exigence of human 
nature as waking and sleeping, ealing and drinking, talking and 
loving” (474). Men are compelled to understand “. .. by an 
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inability to avoid experience, by the subtle conquest in us of the 
Eros that would understand, by the inevitable aftermath of that 
sweet adventure when a rationality identical with us demands the 
absolute, refuses unreserved assent to less than the unconditioned 
and, when that is attained, imposes upon us a commitment in 
which we bow to an immanent Anagke” (331). Underpinning and 
penetrating the cognitional process, the Eros of the mind, manifest 
in the most immediate judgments, in common sense and in 
science, climaxes its fulfilment in philosophy and theology. Hope- 
fully Father Lonergan anticipates that the Eros of the mind will 
lead to a single goal, a goal already clearly marked out in Catholic 
philosophy and theology. Now while it may be true that knowing 
is not reducible to looking and that, further, the understanding 
man can no more “. . . put off the Eros of his mind. . .” than he 
can “. . . divest himself of his animality .. .” (474), still it is 
important to add that the Eros may be channelled in different 
streams and that, indeed, the streams need not flow together. As 
Father Lonergan’s own studies of the polymorphism of conscious- 
ness and the dialectic of philosophies reveal, the Eros of the mind 
is not single-minded, behaving often like a wayward and _ fickle 
adventurer. 

With unusual perceptiveness and rare logico-scientifie co- 
vency Father Lonergan discusses science and common sense as 
separate and incomplete cognitional processes. Whereas common 
sense investigates things in relation to us, science investigates 
things in relation to each other. The objective of science is 
explanation which can be verified in descriptions of direct expe- 
rience. Now a synthesis of scientific laws and empirical facts is 
not what Father Lonergan attempts. Concentrating on the 
methods of science, he tries to formalize their procedures, to ex- 
plicate their structures, and after abstracting these structures 
from their embodiment in the actual workings of science, he asks 
after the sort of world which they presuppose. This program 
immediately calls to mind Kant’s critical philosophy. Like Kant, 


Father Lonergan is investigating the possibility of the a priori and 


its application within knowledge and experience. Inasmuch as 
insight into scientific methods is tantamount to insight into scien- 


tific insight, it implements understanding of the a priori forms 
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scientific inquiry must assume, uncovering the structures according 
to which the questions of scientific intelligence are framed, and so 
beforehand it legislates the types of answers which are admissible. 
But while Kant, having acknowledged the existence of synthetic 
a priori judgments in mathematics and pure physics, endeavored 
to formulate the conditions which make them possible in terms of 
a metaphysics of the faculties of the human mind, Father Loner- 
gan, attending to the methods of science instead of specific types 
of judgments, inquires into the nature of the world presupposed by 
their successful operation. 

lather Lonergan distinguishes three methods of science: clas- 
sical, statistical, and genetic, holding that each involves a distinct 
heuristic structure. Classical method assumes that similars are 
to be similarly understood and that these similarities are amenable 
to mathematical expression; its objective is to ascertain “. . . the 
unspecified correlation to be specified, the undetermined function 
to be determined” (38). Since, however, coincidental aggregates 
of particular individuals do not conform to the expectations of clas- 
sical method, the scientific inquirer, refusing to yield to them as 
inconquerable surds, struggles forward to detect “. . . prob- 
abilities from which relative actual frequencies may diverge though 
only at random” (68). Genetic method probes still more deeply 
into the dense areas of organisms and psyches to discover intel- 
ligible patterns allowing the subsumption of the histories of signif- 


icantly dissimilar individuals under common genetic principles 


(479). 


The alleged advantage of investigating scientific methods 
instead of synthesizing scientific facts and laws is that it eliminates 
the need for constant revisions contingent upon new scientific 
discoveries, since the methods persist insofar as they determine 
beforehand which data and principles may count as scientific ad- 
vances. Against this supposition several considerations may be 
raised. The autonomy of the genetic method, with its presupposi- 
tion of development and finality in the world, may be questioned 
by insistence on its inclusion within statistical method. More 
basically, the methods of science themselves develop and change. 
Doubtless prominent features of the present scientific scene, the 
classical and statistical methods are still not proved to be im- 
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mutable characteristics of scientific inquiry. Possibly no argu- 
ment could demonstrate their permanence, as either may in time 
be assimilated to the other, while the efforts of philosophers to 
effectuate such an assimilation testify to its logical conceivability. 
The refusal to construe classical method statistically, on the one 
hand, and to reduce statistical method to classical method, on 
the other hand, may well constitute a methodological dogmatism 
no less erroneous than the dogmatism of Kant who thought that 
Euclid and Newton were the last word. Also jeopardized is Father 
Lonergan’s extrapolation from the methods of science to the kind 
of world that makes them possible. It is difficult to see how the 
cosmology of emergent probability, acknowledged by Father 
Lonergan as the world structure presupposed by the complemen- 
tarity of classical and statistical methods, is consonant with his 
theologically grounded cosmology of conditioned beings dependent 
ultimately upon their absolutely unconditioned condition, God. 
Thus, it would seem, the random behavior of an element in a 
statistical aggregate could be treated as a conjunction of classical 
laws, and the conception of the cosmos as characterized by emer- 
gent probability would be ascribable to some temporary  in- 
adequacy of human understanding and not to the objective struc- 
ture of the world. 

Perhaps conceding too quickly that the heuristic structures 
of existing scientific methods are final, Father Lonergan never- 
theless is right to recognize that there are other fields of insight 
besides science. Common sense provides an understanding of 
things as they are related to us, but it is naturally dominated by 
practical concerns which often obstruct the Eros of the mind in its 
pure, detached, unrestricted desire to know. For “. . . human 
consciousness is polymorphic. The pattern in which it flows may 
be biological, aesthetic, artistic, dramatic, practical, intellectual, 
or mystical. These patterns alternate; they blend or mix; they 
can interfere, conflict, lose their way, break down” (385): 
Embedded in compounds of such patterns in tension, common 
sense is prone to biases which occlude further insights. These 
biases generate “scotosis,” the unconscious process of closing off 
insight in behalf of some passion or interest, individual or social, 
adverse to the Eros of the mind. The upshot is “flight from in- 
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sight,” evident in the psychological breakdowns, societal disrup- 
lions and world crises that crowd the modern scene. The suscep- 
tibility of common sense to scotosis, which intrinsically oppresses 
the Eros of the mind, should perhaps justify its exclusion from 
the list of cognitional activities exemplifying insight in the proper 
sense. But Father Lonergan rejects this possibility, for though 
the shortcomings of common sense suffice to deprive it of the 
central position in the solution of philosophical questions, its 
validity so far as it yields insight into concrete situations is main- 
tained intact. Hence either the Eros of the mind may be engaged 
as much by practical problems as by disinterested wonder or the 
insights it prompts in common sense are of inferior truth value to 
the insights of science and philosophy. The second alternative is 
inadmissible so long as common sense is accorded the role of a 


form of insight, while the first alternative endangers the very 
purity, disinterestedness, and unrestrictedness of the Eros of the 
mind. Then the Eros of the mind can subside into truncated frag- 


ments of arrested intellectual development, and no further ques- 
tions would arise to spur the inquirer onwards, unless they be of 
practical origin. 

The tolerance of Father Lonergan’s theory of knowledge 
embraces both science and common sense, conceiving them as 
complementary, not competing ways of arriving at the truth. This 
theory is put to the test by the problem of thinghood. Science 
regards things as composed of non-imaginable electrically charged 
wavicles verified by but ontologically distinct from sense data, and 
common sense looks upon things as the concrete, solid, colored, 
shaped, publically accessible objects which it can manipulate and 
put to use. In one of the most stimulating discussions in the 
history of the problem (chap. VIII, pp, 245 ff., and chap. XV, 
pp. 431 ff.), Father Lonergan seeks to retain and reconcile the 
pronouncements of science and common sense by means of a close 
critique of knowledge advancing to the higher viewpoint of meta- 
physics. Critically aggravated by the seemingly contradictory 
reports of science and common sense, the problem of thinghood 
stems from a failure to draw proper distinctions. On the one 
hand, the scientist, endeavoring to explain the relations of things 
to each other, errs in: supposing that the intelligible objects of 
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scientific discourse are imaginable objects that exist out there as 
apples and typewriters do. On the other hand, the plain man of 
common sense, dealing with ordinary objects so far as they relate 
experientially to him, mistakes the everyday appearances for the 
intrinsic natures of things themselves. If either account of thing- 
hood is true in the literal sense, then the other must be false, so 
that either science or common sense is impugned as a form of 
insight. The impasse can be gotten over only if it is possible to 
advance to some higher viewpoint which, surveying common sense 
and science, integrates the insights of both. Such an advance is 
possible, according to Father Lonergan, only through adherence 
to the intellectual pattern of experience which countenances the 
knowable as the real, so that common sense and science, being 
forms of knowledge, equally encounter the real. 

Again the argument develops by means of the explication and 
analysis of the heuristic structure implicated in cognition as an 
activity aiming at truth and oriented toward objects. Being, 
therefore, is whatever is known and remains to be known (350). 
Since being is “. . . whatever is to be known by experience, intel- 
ligent grasp and reasonable affirmation” (431), and since each of 
this triad of mental acts discloses a distinet aspect of the real, 
being is proportionate, and metaphysics “is the integral heuristic 
structure of proportionate being” (431). At this point Father 
Lonergan combines his critical argument concerning the struc- 
tures of cognition with the Thomist ontology of potency, form and 
act, interpreted as the structures of experience, intelligence and 
affirmation respectively. Thus in the sciences the empirical pre- 
sentation of a thing’s particularity exhibits its potency, the intel- 
ligent grasp of its measurable relations is an apprehension of its 
form, and the affirmation that it exists as virtually unconditioned 
is an understanding of its act. In metaphysics the problem of 
thinghood, arising from the apparent contradiction between 
science and common sense, is resolved by the introduction of an 
integrating principle to unify the thing. This principle, akin to 
Aristotle’s “substantial form,” is the thing’s “central form.” More- 


over, just as at the levels of science and common sense the thing, 


in accord with the proportionality of being, contains potency, form 


and act corresponding to diverse operations of cognition, so at 
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the higher standpoint of metaphysics the thing possesses intel- 
ligible central form, central potency and central act. 

Now Father Lonergan may be right, though certain steps in 
the argument are open to doubt. The thing itself turns out to be 
far more complicated than it was expected to be. The thing is a 
kind of unity within trinity of the common sense phenomenal- 
practical object, the scientific phenomenal-explanatory entity, and 
the metaphysical noumenal being. But then the scholastic 
ontology of form, potency and act, so effective an instrument for 
the analysis of objects of common sense, is stretched in a novel way 
to apply to the thing itself now construed as a quasi-Kantian thing- 
in-itself beyond the possibility of ordinary human experience and 
outside the reach even of science. 

In extenuation it should be pointed out that Father Lonergan, 
while writing about metaphysics, has not written a metaphysical 
system. THis purpose is not a metaphysical theory, but a general 
theory about human knowledge, including a special theory about 
metaphysical theories. He strives to state the basic position for 
all sound metaphysics and, by parity of reasoning, to specify pos- 
sible counterpositions and the incoherences they entail. “It will 
he a basic position,” he writes, 

(1) if the real is a concrete universe of being and not a subdivision of 

the ‘already out there now’; 

(2) if the subject becomes known when it affirms itself intelligently 

and reasonably and so is not known yet in any prior ‘existential’ state; 

(3) if objectivity is conceived as a consequence of intelligent inquiry 


and critical reflection, and not as a property of vital anticipation, ex- 
troversion, and satisfaction (388). 


The latitude of permissible metaphysics, broad as it is, is nonethe- 


less confined to the propositions of the basic position. Any 


deviation through the denial of at least one proposition engenders 
a counterposition, and every counterposition invites reversal in 
that it precludes being intelligently understood and_ rationally 
affirmed by a rational self-consciousness. The resultant incoher- 
ence impels the inquirer to push on, his thoughts exfoliating in the 
dialectic of philosophy. Hence the history and logic of philosophy 
confirm Father Lonergan’s conviction that “. . . cognitional 
theory exercises a fundamental influence in metaphysics, in ethics, 
and in theological pronouncements” (389). 
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Whether, however, the intimate connection of cognitional 
processes with ontological structures logically justifies inference 
from structures of the former to the constitution of the latter, is 
another question. Certainly this type of argument dominates the 
outlook of Insight. From the statistical and classical methods of 
science Father Lonergan conjectures that the world is characterized 
by emergent probability issuing in a spatio-temporal manifold of 
systematic and non-systematic process. From the method im- 
plicit in Gédel’s theorem he derives the propriety of lower con- 


texts and higher viewpoints as sound procedure in philosophical 


investigation and also as the clue to the hierarchy of explanatory 


genera, i.e., natural kinds, in science. From the genetic method 
he envisages a world of development and_ finality. From 
human knowing as experience, intelligence, and rational aflirma- 
tion Father Lonergan arrives at the notion of being as pro- 
portionate, consisting of potency, form, and act. Already it has 
been suggested that a change in the future methods of science 
would vitiate much of the argument. Now a further objection is 
in order. If and only if it can be shown that no other cosmology 
or metaphysics can account fer these structures of the cognitional 
process, is the inference valid, and of course no such argu- 
ment can be adduced. We come next to the inescapable and 
inherent defect in all arguments from the structures of methods 
and modes of knowing to the structures and modes of the cosmos 
and of being. Methods and cognitional processes are specific 
instances of cosmology and metaphysics. For unless one follows 
Kant’s lead and believes that the subject imparts the very struc- 
tures to knowledge, experience, and nature, the argument from the 
nature of cognitional processes to the nature of the cosmos and of 
being fails. Not only has Darwin reversed Kant’s Copernican 
revolution, but also, and more relevantly, Father Lonergan does 
not choose to do as Kant did—limit his conjectures to human 
experience, pointing them rather at things themselves. The 
plausibility of Father Lonergan’s philosophy, then, derives not 
from his conception of metaphysics as grounded in a_ special 
cognitional theory. On the contrary, the plausibility of Father 
Lonergan’s philosophy stems from the fact that, independently of 
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epistemological considerations, the metaphysics of proportionate 
being is a vigorous ontology. 

In the last analysis, Father Lonergan’s philosophy pivots on 
the Eros of the mind, which purportedly initiates and sustains the 
cognitional process. Forever raising the proper questions the 
Eros leads the inquirer onwards from one level to the next in the 
relentless pursuit of answers which stimulate still further questions. 
Scientific explanation, always pressed into deeper study, entails 
constant transition to higher viewpoints, incorporated in a hier- 
archy of explanatory genera. Science and common sense, in turn, 
are topped by the higher viewpoint of metaphysics, the upper con- 
text which formulates the heuristic structure governing all lower 
contexts. The Eros of the mind, springing spontaneously within 
the rational self-consciousness, constitutes a pure, disinterested, 
unrestricted desire to know, and within this desire is placed the 
notion of being, “. . . the immanent, dynamic orientation of the 
cognitional process” (354). Prompted by this desire, the rational 
self-consciousness is led inevitably to God as the unrestricted act 
of understanding, the absolutely unconditioned condition of all 
being. Rationality is required by nothing less. The general form 
of all demonstrations of the existence of God is, accordingly, stated 
thus: 


If the real is completely intelligible, God exists. But the real is 
completely intelligible. Therefore, God exists (672) 


Of course, Father Lonergan does not mean to banish mystery from 


the natural universe. Although man’s pure desire to know is 
unrestricted, naturally possible human knowledge (confined as it is 
to the condition of man in the natural world) is restricted. The ad- 
vance may contract the field of mystery; but mystery “. . . cannot 
he eliminated from human living. There always is the further 
question” (546). Consequently, philosophical attempts to master 
mystery by concocting myths are discredited. They are due to 
basic misunderstandings of the nature of the intelligible, which 
they regard as expressible in imagination and amenable to external 
projection, issuing in the interminable dialectic of philosophy, and 
this dialectic is nothing less than “. . . the conflict between the 
pure desire to know and other human desires” (422). The Eros 
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of the mind demands for its fulfilment, therefore, the complete 
intelligibility of the universe, and upon the premise of such intel- 
ligibility depends Father Lonergan’s demonstration of the existence 
of God. Waiving the consideration that the argument from the 
human desire for intelligibility to the putative existence of an ob- 
jective intelligibility answering the desire may in fact be tantamount 
lo wishful thinking, the point remains that Father Lonergan has 
hedged his own premise of the complete intelligibility of reality. 
lor he has admitted mystery into the natural world, so that in this 
life at least the satisfaction of the Eros of the mind is impossible. 
That the world is completely intelligible rests ultimately upon 
faith, and even then the intelligibility is not open to man in nature 
but to some supernatural standpoint. 

Where, then, do we stand? Man, endowed with an Eros of 
the mind, is doomed to dissatisfaction in this life. Since men must 
perforce be content with less than the total truth, so long as they 
live, they accept as true knowledge that which, despite its in- 
coherences, proves useful. And when they are liberated from the 
incessant round of natural and social needs, they indulge the Eros 
of the mind and do philosophy. To judge philosophy by its overt 
results, moreover, is to witness an array of systems in strife, sug- 
gesting that the Eros of the mind, instead of culminating in a 
single truth, is devoted to no settled conclusion and yields to a 
plurality of conceptual novelties, each of which in diverse cir- 
cumstances engages its attention. Of course, Father Lonergan, a 
Catholic priest with an explicit theological commitment, is con- 
vinced that the Eros of the mind inexorably follows the line of 
inquiry and argument to God. In light of this commitment Father 
Lonergan has written an admirable book, a Catholic Phenom 
enology of Mind with a personalist orientation, to guide the reader 
through the various intellectual and practical patterns of expe- 


rience until he enjoys insight into insight and, apprehends the 
structure of the world dependent upon God. 


Tulane University. 





EXPLORATION 


THE PRE-OBJECTIVE WORLD 


MICHAEL KULLMAN; 
CHARLES TAYLOR 


M. riCE Merteau-Pontry’s concept of the “pre-objective” world 


is the key at once to his theory of perception and to his _phil- 
osophical anthropology. His Phénoménologie de la Perception’ 
might almost be interpreted as an attempt to introduce the con- 
cept into philosophy and into those sciences that have man for their 
subject matter. The phenomenology of perception is for Merleau- 
Ponty the discovery and exploration of the world not such as 
everyday and scientific discourse describe it, but of the “pre- 
objective” world which it presupposes. As such it implies an 
exploration of the phenomenal field or the “original” content of 
perception, which is supposed to set norms for, and limits to the 
kind of language psychologists, sociologists and laymen should 
use in talking about man. These two aspects of his work are 
closely linked, and are even held to stand or fall together. The 
link is made through the concept of the “pre-objective” world.’ 
Other expressions are used by Merleau-Ponty such as “le monde 
vécu,” “the phenomenal field,” as near equivalents, but we shall 
generally use the terms “pre-objective” or “prepredicative.” * 
Merleau-Ponty’s views are the fruit of the method of “phenom- 
enological description,” in part taken over from Husserl. This 
consists of describing our “original” experience of the world with- 
out assuming the truth or validity of any statements we may know 
about it. Unlike the Cartesian method it does not mean that we 
should suppose false those statements we know are true, but rather 
that we should “put these in brackets,” or “suspend” their rel- 


' Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la Perception (Paris, 
1945). Hereinafter quoted as ‘‘P. P.”’ 

* For uses of the term cf. P. P., pp. 19, 37, 279, 309, 318, etc. 

* For uses of the term cf. P. P., pp. 85, 150, 272, 372, 395, etc. 
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evance, consider them as void of ontological implications. For 
only if we succeed in doing so, the theory runs, will our descrip- 
tion be “pure” or “presuppositionless,” free of prejudice with 
respect to the nature of that which we are trying to describe. In 
doing the phenomenology of perception, then, we must deliber- 
ately discount all that we may chance to know about the “how” or 
the “why” of perception. In describing our “original” experience 
of the world, we must not let ourselves be influenced by any em- 
pirical or philosophical theory of perception, any hypotheses con- 
cerning its nature, causes, or physiological or other underlying 
processes involved. To cite a concrete example, in describing our 
perception of some visible scene we must discount anything we inay 
chance to know about light rays impinging upon the retina, ete. 
Failure to do so might lead to a description not of that which we 
do see, but that which, given the retinal image, we ought to see, 
i.e., that portion of the visual scene, light rays from which, im- 
pinge upon our retina, (surfaces of things, etc.) and not the 
visual scene itself. Here, then, is one of the reasons for which we 
must go through a process of “phenomenological reduction” with 
respect to our knowledge of the world. But it is not the only 
reason. In fact the interdict goes further. We are not even 
entitled to use the usual categories of everyday or scientific 
descriptive discourse. Nor should we use the language of sense 
data, or that of the introspectionists. For both of these “pre- 
suppose” the validity of some at any rate of its categories. Both 
rest in the last resort on some theory regarding the nature of the 
“objective” world, or of our experience of it. 

The reason for this interdict is that the “objective world,” 
i.e., that to which our everyday and scientific descriptions refer 
(including derivative forms such as the language used by sense 


datum theorists and introspectionists) is regarded, by Merleau- 


Ponty at any rate, as something of a perceptual achievement.‘ 
Merleau-Ponty frequently uses such expressions as “the constitu- 
tion” of the world in our “original” experience of it, or its “gene- 
sis.” Following this, it will not do to account for perception in 
terms of that which is perceived (light rays, the physiological 


, pp. 34, 35 et seq. 
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structure of our eyeballs, etc.) for to do so would be to presuppose 
as given from the start the very things whose “origin” or 
“genesis” in our perceptual experience phenomenology sets out to 
describe. Such a procedure would involve us in the fallacy of 
explaining a process by its products or its results.” Merleau-Ponty 
entitles this fallacy the “préjugé du monde,” * or more exactly the 
“oréjugé du monde objectif,”” or “de la pensée objective.’ It is 
that, which invalidates in his eyes non-phenomenological accounts 


+6 


of perception. We are perhaps in a better position to understand 
what both Husserl (in his late period) and Merleau-Ponty mean 
by saying that phenomenology should be “genetical phenom- 
enology.”* [tis an attempt to avoid the “préjugé du monde” by 
making appeal to the concept of the “pre-objective world.” Genet- 
ical phenomenology sets itself the task of explaining our percep- 
tion of the objective world by means of a pure and presupposition- 


less description of its “genesis” in the “pre-objective world” of our 
original experience. Or, to put it in other words, to describe the 
“original” experience upon which our universe of descriptive 
discourse is “founded.” We shall attempt in the next few para- 
graphs to make the method and the possible justification of this 
enterprise clear. 

Husserl characterised phenomenology as “a return to the 
things themselves.”* This watchword must not be misinterpreted. 
It does not mean a return to things in the objective world (i.e., 
such as they are described in everyday and scientific discourse) : if 
it did, phenomenology would be superfluous. It means rather, a 
return to things such as they are, or appear to be in our “original” 
experience of them, before they have acquired the determinacy 
that everyday and scientific discourse presuppose them to have. 


Merleau-Ponty uses the expression “the return to phenomena” to 


make this clear." Phenomena are not tables and chairs, ete. 


Rather are they those percepts in which tables, chairs, etc., first 


* Cf, P.P., pp. 24, 38, 39, 49 
Cf. P. P., pp. 11, 31, and particularly pp. 66-69 
Cf. P. P., pp. 12, 71, 370, for which Merleau-Ponty uses also the 
Husserlian expression “natural attitude.” 
. cy. F.P., o Be. 
* CLP. P., p. i 
1° Cf. P. P., p. 69 et seq. 
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arise in our perceptual experience. Phenomena are not things; 
nor are they strictly speaking perceptions of things.’ They are 
not to be described therefore, as “perceptions of tables” or “per- 
ceptions of chairs.” A return to the “pre-objective world” is not 
a mere re-description of the world prefixed with the experiential 
index “perception of... .” “Phenomenological reduction” is not 
a reduction of the objective world to our experience of it. For the 
description of our experience of it, would still involve fundament- 
ally the same category-presuppositions as ordinary description. 
Rather is it an attempt to return to those “phenomena” in which 
these categories had their “genesis.” 

Merleau-Ponty tries to work out some of the implications of 
the Husserlian idea that “phenomenology” qua “genetic” should 
be concerned with the “origin” of such basic categories as that of 
material object, process, and number, in our “perceptual life,” or 
as Husserl would have phrased it “in the ‘Lebenswelt’ of the sub- 
ject.”"* The idea is not an absurd one. For, in trying to give 
a genetical explanation of the categories of thing, process, num- 
ber, etc.—in short, the categories of our descriptive language 
we cannot use these categories themselves. ‘To do so involves us 
in the circularity of presupposing the validity of what we are to 
explain. Successive attempts by Hume and Michotte are a case in 
point. Both Hume and Michotte have attempted to show under 
what psychological conditions (Hume) we make judgments of 
cause and effect, or under what conditions in the stimulus, im- 
pressions of causation occur (Michotte)." In so doing, both have 
contributed to our knowledge of the criteria for saying two events 
are causally related; but neither has succeeded in showing why 
there should be such a thing as causation at all as opposed, say, to 
mere succession. On the contrary, far from doing so, both have 
in the end produced more or less satisfactory causal explanations 
of causation, in terms of its mental or stimulus antecedents. The 
very important differences between Hume’s and Michotte’s 
accounts are for present purposes irrelevant. What does matter is 
that neither avoided the circularity of presupposing the very cate- 


1 Cf. P. P., p. 71 et seq. 
"= &.P. P., pm @. 


'® Cf. A. Michotte, La Perception de la Causalité (Paris, 1946). 
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gory they were trying to explain. Neither succeeded in “ex- 
plaining” causation in purely a-causal terms. 

A similar vice permeates all attempts to “explain” perception, 
be it in scientific or everyday discourse. This might be a reason 
for not calling it a vice. The “préjugé du monde” may be in- 
escapable. But it is also a possible reason for saying with Merleau- 
Ponty that perception cannot be explained, it can only be 
described." If however a new set of categories have to be used 
to describe perception, such description is in a sense an explana- 
tion. We shall see later how both “empiricism” and “intellec- 
tualism” as theories of perception assumed from the start the 
validity of certain ways of describing the world, and were there- 
fore incapable of either explaining the origin, or making a critique 
of those categories which they presupposed. And for Merleau- 
Ponty, a theory of perception has philosophical significance only if 
it succeeds in doing both these things. 

It is clear from this and from all the foregoing, that for 
Merleau-Ponty a theory of perception must involve much more 
than a solution of epistemological problems. It must deal with 
“perception” in a much broader sense, the whole of our experience 
of the world on the basis of which we have built our languages, 
our works of art, our scientific systems. In this sense, genetic 
phenomenology is closer to Hume than, say, to Descartes—a fact 
mentioned by Husserl. For the original experience of Descartes 
was simply the world of our everyday and scientific experience, 
with the index “I believe that .. .” removed from it. Whereas for 
Ilume, original experience was very different, and it was at least 
an open question whether, properly understood, it would permit 
us to use the categories of our ordinary and scientific language in 
talking of it. The difference was, to some extent, expressed in 
the language of the time by saying that while Descartes held to 
“innate ideas,” Hume did not 

The modern counterpart of this controversy between phenom- 
enologists and their opponents centres around the question: are 


our categories a priori or do they arise in experience? In speak- 


™ M. Merleau-Ponty, La Structure du Comportement, 2™ ed. (Paris, 
1949), pp. 207, 217, 222, also pp. 23-4. Hereinafter referred to as S. C. 
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ing of “genetic phenomenology,” Merleau-Ponty obviously opts for 
the second alternative. But there is no way of proving a priori 
that a phenomenological description of perception will provide an 
account of the genesis of experience. Those who refuse to under- 
take the experiment will remain forever unconvinced. This 
Merleau-Ponty readily admits. “In this sense (phenomenological) 
reflexion is a system of thought as self-enclosed as madness.” 
“But,” he maintains, “this change of standpoint is justified in the 
outcome by the abundance of phenomena which it makes com- 
prehensible.” 

But it is impossible to stifle any longer a decisive objection to 
this procedure. If “pure presuppositionless description” is descrip- 
tion of the world without assuming the validity of the categories 
involved in our everyday or scientific descriptions, how can we 
possibly undertake it? We seem to be set the task of describing 
the world prior to all discourse. Doubtless there was perception 


of a world before the invention of language, just as there was a 
world for each of us before we had learnt to speak. But what we, 
who have learnt to speak and whose perception is linguistically 


permeated can say about such a “pre-predicative” world seems to 
present a grave problem. And if we can say nothing, how are 
we to escape from the circularity implicit in what Merleau-Ponty 
calls the “préjugé du monde?” 

At first hand it seems as senseless to ask us to return to the 
“pre-objective world” as it is to ask a man to remember his birth. 
For if he could remember his birth, what happened before and 
what after, we could not call it his “birth.” Likewise what is 
describable or described in language whose logic is predicative, is 
no longer correctly described as the pre-predicative. The very 
attempt to describe the pre-predicative seems to destroy it. 

This confusion in method is nowhere clarified by Merleau- 
Ponty. His implicit answer to this objection seems to ignore the 
contradiction while still speaking of the realm of original expe- 
rience—the perception and perceptual behaviour of the human 
subject—as the “pre-objective” or “the pre-predicative.” He goes 
on to describe it, in terms which, though not borrowed from 


3 PP, p. 31. 
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the description of what he calls the objective world, are not exactly 
pre-predicative, nor are they presuppositionless. Merleau-Ponty 
even succeeds in producing what he calls a description of the 
genesis of the categories, but we should rather call this an ex- 
planation, for it explains the genesis of scientific categories in 
terms of other categories, notably those of Meaning and Gestalt, 
whose validity Merleau-Ponty takes for granted, and never once 
accuses himself of presupposing. 

Whether, and in what way, such a description can be justi- 
fied at all, and whether it is not in contradiction with the rest of 
his theory, these are questions which will have to await further 
discussion. But for the moment we will go on the assumption 
that these descriptions, whatever their validity, are not of the 
“pre-objective world,” which remains essentially undescribable. 
A good part of Merleau-Ponty’s argument consists not of such 
“descriptions,” but of the use of this concept in the examination of 
traditional theories of perception. And so, rather than embark 
straight away on a destructive analysis of this notion we have 
thought better to investigate the possible utility of an indescrib- 
able “pre-objective” world, by examining some of the uses to which 
Merleau-Ponty puts it. By way of logical defence of our pro- 
cedure, suffice it to say that things (e.g., numbers, the category 
of material object) do not have to be “describable” in any strict 
sense in order to be talked about or fulfil a function in discourse. 

Merleau-Ponty begins his Phénoménologie de la Perception 
with a critique of what he calls “empiricist” theories of perception. 
The empiricism he has in mind is not merely that of Berkeley and 
Hume; it is also that of psychological accounts of perception, 
particularly those attacked by the Gestaltists. (Some, though by 
no means all, the points which Merleau-Ponty makes against “em- 
piricist” theories of perception are in fact taken over from Koffka. ) 
His criticism also applies to believers in the sense datum theory, or 
theories. 

“Empiricist” theories of perception, generally speaking, hold 
that “impressions” (or in psychological versions “sensations”) are 
the basic element in perception, and postulate some kind of psy- 


chological process, involving learning, memory, or association, to 


supplement impressions or sensations, to account for the percep- 
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tion we have on the basis of the latter. It is interesting to note 
that such theories have recently been attacked by the Gibsons,” 
though from a somewhat different standpoint. 

The theory that we “really” perceive impressions, or on the 
basis of “sensations,” arises as an answer to the question “what 
is it that we directly perceive” or more exactly “what is it that, 
on the basis of our physiological knowledge, we are entitled 
to perceive?” The question, showing as it does a concern for 
the basic evidence for our beliefs about the world seems to imply 
that we can distinguish the limits of our “immediate” or “direct” 
perception. Merleau-Ponty claims that this question is totally 
misguided. There is nothing more difficult he says than to 
discover the exact limits of what we here and now perceive.” If 
we can discover the exact limits of our visual field, it is only “from 
without,” or “in the third person,” by working out those surfaces 
from which light rays can reach the retina. From the first person 
standpoint of the percipient, the percieved object is always part of 
a “field,” a surrounding background which shades off into “hori- 
zons” of increasing indefiniteness and indeterminacy. Similarly 
objects in the center of our perceptual field are themselves not 
fully determinate, but in so far as real are perceived as open to an 
indefinite process of perceptual exploration. It is misleading there- 
fore to take sense impressions, or for that matter “sense data,” as 
the basic elements of perception whether we consider them as 
states of ourselves or as qualia—discrete atoms of perception out 
of which we psychologically or logically construct the world. Or 
as Merleau-Ponty puts it “there are two ways of misunderstanding 
the quale; one is to make it an element of consciousness when it is 
always an object before consciousness, to treat it as a mute im- 
pression when it always has a meaning; the other is to believe this 
meaning and this object... are always fully determinate.” ” 


Here then is a new argument against the sense datum theory. 


Our “sense data,” at any given moment, in so far as it makes sense 


© James J. and EF. J. Gibson, ‘‘Perceptual Learning: Differentiation or 
Enrichment?’’ Psychological Review, LXI1 (1955), 32-41 

1 P. P., pp. 33, 39. 

=). F.. oe Fi. 

oP. P.. p 2. 
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to speak about them, are not a finite series of determinate facts 
adequately describable in a finite series of “experience statements.” 
Experience statements of anything should have a looser rather than 
a stricter truth and logic than statements about the world. It 
makes no sense to say “I saw a tree of indeterminate height” but 
we can say “I saw a tree but | did not see how tall it was.” Two 
railway lines cannot be both convergent and parallel; but logically 
and factually they can look both. The logic of descriptive discourse 
about the world, is not that of discourse about our perception of 
the world. Merleau-Ponty makes something like the same point 
differently, by saying that “empiricist” theories are vitiated by the 
fallacy of considering our perception of the world the same kind 
of predicable as objects in the world. But he goes further than 
this. He says that our perception has “meaning.” Parts of the 
phenomenal field do not just coexist as they would if brought 
together by Humean association, but they “imply each other,” 
and “refer” to things beyond them, in the sense in which a per- 
ceived front of chair refers us to its unperceived back. What we 
perceive “implies” and “refers” us to other things we could per- 
ceive. “Each part of the perceptual field announces more than it 


contains, and so... has already a meaning.” ” 


The perception on the basis of which we perceive a world of 
determinate objects, is itself no part of the world of determinate 
objects. It can be described in terms borrowed from the descrip- 
tion of the objective world (we could use for this the abbreviations 
“O-language,” “O-predicates”) and in terms borrowed from the 
philosopher’s second order vocabulary for the characterisation of 
the language we use about things, and the relation of language to 
what is being talked about (for this we shall use “L-language,” 
“L-predicates”). The use of O- and L-languages in describing the 
“pre-predicative” is warranted on one condition; it is that we 
realise this use is a “borrowed” or what Mr. Hare has called an 
“inverted commas” use, that is to say that it has a logic different 
to the normal primary or proper use. Let us note here that 
Merleau-Ponty is not at all keen to describe the “pre-objective” 
world in the non-committal language of “looks” and “seems,” oft 


*° Pp. P., pp. 9, 81-85. 
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considered proper for the description of the indeterminate aspects 
of experience. Phenomenology is not concerned with the per- 
son's experience of the objective world but with the “pre- 
objective” world and its “significance” to our perception of the 
objective world. 

A fundamental reason for ascribing L-predicates of perception 
is that it enables us to consider our perception as more than a psy- 
chological fact about ourselves. If perceptions are but states of 
mind they cannot be said to be veridical or unveridical, adequate 
or inadequate. Nor can they tell us anything about the world out- 
side. Logically speaking a consistent Humean could not possibly 
say anything about the world at all on the basis of his impressions 
and ideas, for he is as it were locked within his mental contents. 
Nor is it clear, how on the basis of the kind of perception Hume 
endows minds with, there can be said to be consciousness at all. 
If the mind is a string of determinate impressions and ideas, 
whether these be considered as things or events, there must be 
a “ghost in the machine” or an “inner man,” * “within” the mind 
for there to be consciousness. Merleau-Ponty thinks he has 


managed to avoid this objection by endowing his “pre-objective 


world” with referential meaning.” 


In doing so he has given 
recognition to the principle of the “intentionality of conscious- 
ness,” the idea that consciousness is essentially “consciousness 
of .. .,” that mental phenomena are characterised by having an 
“intentional object.” This Merleau-Ponty took over from Husserl, 
Husserl from Brentano, and Brentano from the scholastics. In ac- 
cepting the notion that ideas “intend” extramental objects, we have 
agreed to speak of “ideas,” i.e., perception, not merely as objects, 
but also as a form of assertion, at least in the minimal sense of 
“pointing to” or “intending.” Such is the meaning Merleau-Ponty 
gives to the slogan “all consciousness is consciousness of . . .” and 
it is this feature of the phenomenal field which he refers to when 
he says that it has “meaning,” ” thus, ascribing “truth” and pre- 
sumably falsity or at any rate misleadingness of perception,” he 


wr & 

y. ¥., p. 3%. 

Cf. P. P., pp. 29, 44, 46, 66 
Cf. P. P., pp. 40, 50, 53 
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has made it partake of the distinguishing characteristics of state- 
ments as well as words. By ascribing L-predicates to the “pre- 
objective world,” then, Merleau-Ponty has used the thesis of the 
intentionality of consciousness to accomplish something of a 
philosophical “tour de force”; he has made the “pre-objective” 
both experience and “of the world.” Though he speaks of phenom- 
enological reflection as having to discover the “pre-objective 
world” in us,” it is not something “about ourselves” but has 
“transcendental implications.” And in this it differs from what 
Humeans and psychologists may tell us about perception in that 
studying it reveals not what is supposed to happen in us when we 
perceive things, but what it is about us that makes us capable of 
having a world. If Kant’s critique of pure Reason, in virtue of 
its factual presuppositions be considered an essay in Transcen- 
dental Psychology then Merleau-Ponty’s is also. It claims however 
to be free from factual presuppositions. Our next task therefore 
will be to say something of the use Merleau-Ponty makes of the 
notion of the “pre-objective” world in criticising what he terms 
“intellectualist” theories of perception. 


Whereas “empiricism” consisted of supplementing “impres- 


sions” or “sensations” with learning, memory, or association, “intel- 
lectualism” explains perception by knowledge or judgment. That 
which we cannot (in the last resort for physiological reasons **) 
be said to “see” we judge to be there. Both theories are open to 
the same objection. If we cannot “see” that tree out there, how 
can we judge that it is a tree? The empiricist answer consists of 
saying that what we “see” recalls memory images, or ideas, etc., 
which lead us to think we see more than we in fact see. But in 
order for us to be able to see a tree on the basis, say, of a “tree- 
like impression” we must first of all have recognised the impres- 
sion as the impression of a tree.” The same objection can be 
made against the intellectualist theory. “How,” we might ask, 
“can we judge it is a tree if we do not perceive it as a tree?” The 


3 CY. P. P., pp. 19, 76-77. 

** Empiricism and intellectualism share the same presupposition re- 
garding the nature of the given or directly perceived. They both start with 
a physiological definition of sensation. Cf. P. P., pp. 29, 33, 40. 
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Cartesian answer that our minds perceive what our eyes do not, 
or cannot, is obviously unsatisfactory, “Tree” is not an innate 
concept. The point Merleau-Ponty makes against the intellectualist 
is that there can be no “meta-perceptual” basis for judgments 
made on the basis of perception.” Perception must contain more, 
not less information than that which is expressed in and conveyed 
by judgments made on the basis of it. To consider it as the out- 
come of a process of interpretation leaves us with the problem of 
explaining the origin of the knowledge in virtue of which we 
manage to interpret it.” If perception is “perceiving as” and 
cannot be explained on the basis of “raw feels,” “mute impres- 
sions,” and “brute sensation,” what we perceive as must also be 
contained in perception. Intellectualism is correct in assigning a 
meaning to perception, but il errs in considering this “meaning” as 
having an a priori origin. The reasons we have for making a state- 
ment on the basis of perception, are perceptual reasons not 
logical reasons. Perceptual statements are not deductions from a 
priori premises. 

Merleau-Ponty brings out his own view on the relation of 
descriptive statements and their perceptual basis by accepting the 
.“intellectualist” antithesis to “empiricism,” and criticising both in 
turn.” Perceptions are not propositions.”’ Perceptions cannot be 
assimilated to statements. Nor can the language we use about 
perception be simply assimilated to the language we use about 
statements. Not only do we often “perceive as” without speech, 
but our phenomenal field has always a richness that no finite 
series of statements can do justice to.” And it is precisely this 
quality of inexhaustibility that gives us the assurance of perceiving 


7 Pp. P., p. 424. 

** Far from perception having to be explained by knowledge, it is itself 
original knowledge. Cf. P. P., p. 53-54 (particularly p. 54, where percep- 
tion is described as the birth of intelligence) 

% Cf. P. P., pp. 29, 30, 33. 

31 Cf. P. P., pp. 40-55. 

52 The thesis here is that if what we perceive and our perception did 
not have a minimum of complexity, we could not be said to perceive any- 
thing at all. For arguments in support of this cf. J. Gibson, The Perception 
of the Visual World (Boston, 1950), and kh. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt 
Psychology (New York, 1935), pp. 110 ff. 
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a reality that transcends our knowledge of its nature.” Our per- 
ception of the “predicative” world of things and processes with 
descriptive and describable properties is based upon the expe- 
rience of a “predicative world” which no amount of predication or 
description can exhaust. The logical indescribability of the “pre- 
predicative world” gains a certain plausibility in this context. 
Those firmly cornmitted to the principle that “the World is every- 
thing that is the case,” taken to mean the sum total of those states 
of affairs described by true statements, would however refuse to 
call the “pre-predicative” a world. 

The gist of Merleau-Ponty’s argument against “intellec- 
tualism” amounts to a refutation of Brunschvigg’s assertion 
(quoted by Merleau-Ponty): “The universe of immediate expe- 
rience contains not more than that which is required by science, 
but less; it is a superficial and truncated world, it is as Spinoza 
puts it a world of consequences without premises.””** The theory 
implied in such a quotation amounts to an a priori impoverish. 
ment” and limitation of the indeterminate and indefinite wealth 
and variety of perceptual experience, all of which is at no time com- 
pletely explicit, to what can be fitted into a certain (historically 
conditioned) explanatory mould. It is very much like saying that 
there cannot really be anything other than that which is in prin- 
ciple explainable in terms of the type of scientific explanation 
dominant at such or other date. It fixes the categories of the 
world once and forever, as Kant in a sense attempted to, and pre- 
cludes the development, discovery, and invention of new modes of 
“expliciting” and predicating that which is encountered in the 
pre-predicative “flux” of experience. Merleau-Ponty’s conception 
of the “pre-predicative” can be seen in this connection as an 
attempt at “radical empiricism,” ”’ at explaining both language and 


perception in terms of a view of perception not vitiated by any 
preconception as to that which we do in fact, or ought in theory 
to “directly perceive.” 


Our next task is to examine Merleau-Ponty’s view of the 


" §. C., p. 201 
“S.C, p. 217 

** PP. pp. 31 and 32. 
et Fe oe. 
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relation between the “pre-objective world” and description on the 
basis of perception by contrasting it with that of “intellec- 
tualism.” For intellectualism, perception is a form of judgment. 
As Kant put it “intuitions without concepts are blind.” It follows 
from this that whatever we perceive, as opposed to imagine we 
perceive, must already have the form of a proposition. Not in 
vain are the categories of the understanding also the rules govern- 
ing the operation of our “Transcendental Imagination,” which in 
Kant’s theory is our faculty of perception. What we perceive then 
are what Wittgenstein was later to call facts. The kinds of facts 
we can perceive according to Kant are determined a priori by the 
Categories of the Understanding, of which Kant thought he had 
given us an exhaustive list. For Merleau-Ponty “intuitions 
without concepts” are not blind. They are already “laden with 
meaning.” And it is the task of descriptive discourse to explicit 
this meaning. Merleau-Ponty even speaks of “perception parlée” ”’ 
to bring out the manner in which, to him, judgments are expres- 
sive of perception, and of its meaning.” Perceptual statements 
may be “true” because made on the basis of a perception that was 


itself “true.” This must not however be taken to mean that per- 
ceptions are already statements. The “pre-predicative” always 
contains more than any explicitation of it in the form of state- 
ments. 


There is however another reason for which perception cannot 
be viewed as “judgment.” Perception is always from a certain 
point of view in space, and from a certain point of view in time,” 
in a sense in which statements can never be. The referential 
meaning of statements may of course be dependent on context. 
But statements are not “perspectival” in the sense in which per- 
ception is. In so far however as they are about particulars, their 
truth or falsity depends on the possibility of identifying that which 
they are about. And the possibility of the unambiguous identi- 
fication of particulars depends in the last resort on the use of 
“deictic,” “context dependent” expressions in contexts in which 
both speaker and hearer can perceive what the deictic expres- 
sions refer to. “Intellectualist” theories half recognise this con- 


87 Cf. S. C., p. 200. 
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dition, which is the sine qua non of language having reference to 
the world, by retaining sensations as the “occasions of judgments.” 
Concepts without intuitions are empty indeed! Judgments 
per se describe the nature of things, but there is little sense 
in making them if there is no way of relating them to what 
they are about, or if there is nothing they are about. For if per- 
ceptions are judgments, and are thus perceptions of “Sachverhal- 
ten” (or “facts” adequately and exhaustively describable in judg- 
ments) ,”” judgments cannot refer to anything but themselves. We 
are faced here with a circularity of reference that results in a far 
worse tangle than that already involved in the coherence theory of 
truth. Not only is the truth of judgments a function of the truth 
of other judgments and so on ad infinitum, but judgments are 
condemned to refer only to judgments, the subject matter of 
judgments being inaccessible prior to judgment. It becomes neces- 
sary therefore to posit a Transcendental “X” about which judg- 
ments or perceptions, themselves judgments, are supposed to be. 
This Transcendental X is none other than the “pre-objective” 
world. Intellectualism cannot account for our perception because 
there are no logically proper names, whose use could be 


entirely independent of context and so of perception, and any 


attempt to circumvent their use by clocks, compasses, and maps, 
will always end up with the problem of finding an answer to the 
question “what are you talking about?” to which an answer can 
only be given in those contexts in which there is both deictic lan- 
guage and perception whose function no judgment per se can 
fulfil.” 

The phenomenal field cannot be “reduced” to a set of state- 
ments. For a set of statements to have any use or relevance they 
must refer to something other than themselves, and this some- 
thing other must somehow or other be perceived. It is a trans- 
cendental as opposed to purely formal logical condition of our use 
of descriptive discourse that there should be perception over and 
above language. Here then is another point that can be made 


%° Cf. P. P., pp. 81-86. 

*’ We should refer the reader to recent criticisms of Russell’s (and to 
Quine's) views regarding the eliminability of particulars—particularly 
P. F. Strawson, “On Referring,”’ Mind, LIX (1950) 
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by appeal to the notion of a pre-predicative world. There must be 
more to perception than can be put into descriptive statements if 
these are to refer to anything (and so be true or false, and so state- 
ments) at all. Perception then is neither a set of statements nor 
a set of events and processes in our minds. If it were a set of 
objects or processes in our minds, we could not know it, and we 
could not say anything about the world. If it were a set of state- 
ments, these statements could not be about the world, or about 
things and processes in it. For there to be a world, and for there 
to be language about the world there must be a “third something,” 
which is neither processes or things, nor statements about them, 
and this is what Merleau-Ponty calls the pre-objective world. 
This view Merleau-Ponty believes to be a way of solving 
certain traditional dilemmas of the theory of perception. The 
classical “arguments from illusion” in particular need to be re- 
considered. The “perspectivism” of perception is sufficient to deal 
a death blow to one form of the argument at any rate. It has been 
argued that we cannot trust our senses because large things at a 
distance look small, and round pennies from an angle elliptical. 
If the appearance of a penny or of a large object did not change 
as we changed our position in relation to it, only then would we 
have to distrust our perception. The argument is based therefore 
on a confusion between perception and “perspectival appearance.” 
Precisely because perception is necessarily perception from some- 
where, percepts must vary in such a way as to convey two kinds of 
information, information about what it is we are perceiving, and 
information about where we are in relation to that which we are 
perceiving. We see things perspectivally, but we do not see per- 
spectives. The “perspectival appearances” that are supposedly the 
basic data of perception, are in fact the sophisticated product of 
reflection upon that which, given the retinal image, we should, 
as opposed to do in fact, see. We have to learn to see things as a 
draughtsman sees them. Introspection is an acquired skill. There 


is no need therefore to supplement our so called “misleading” per- 
cepts of the penny, with judgment, or to posit a process of “un- 
conscious inference” underlying perception; to explain how we 
can see or know Reality despite misleading Appearance. 


The second form of the argument from illusion is often asso- 
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ciated with the stick that half-immersed in water looks bent but 
is not. Merleau-Ponty’s alternative to saying that the stick is per- 
ceived as crooked, but judged to be straight, is to point out that 
objects could not be perceived as real if they could not also get in 
each other’s way.’ And making a stick look bent is water’s way 
of getting in the way of perception of the immersed portion of 
the stick. It is incidentally one of the things that enables us to 
see water. Here again we must not make the conditions of per- 
ception pass as objects of perception. Far from being something 
that requires explanation by the “critical work of the under- 
standing” the non-identity of “looks” and what is seen through 
them, is a necessary condition of the possibility of material objects 
being perceived by an incarnate and bodily being such as our- 
selves. 

Only if we tacitly assume from the start that the percipient 
of things, need not himself have a place in and amongst them, do 
facts such as that round pennies from an angle look elliptical, or 
straight sticks half in water look bent assume a paradoxical char- 
acter. But the arguments from illusion pose a more general 
problem: that of the difference between veridical and illusory 


perception. This cannot be answered by pointing to some 


intrinsic difference between veridical and non-veridical percepts, 
for then perceptual error would be unexplainable. And yet to say 
that perception has a truth or a falsity seems to commit us to 
giving criteria. But as with statements made on the basis of per- 
ception, the only cure for error or misperception is more per- 
ception.” If we saw something, and then discovered that we 
where wrong, we should say that we thought we saw... . It 
seems tempting at this stage to say that percepts are not true or 
false, only judgments are; that all illusion comes from judging on 
an insufficient perceptual basis, making up what we have not in 
fact perceived with imagination, or judgment. Perceptual error, 
in short, is a result of absence of mind, inattention to the evidence 
in drawing conclusions. This however does not advance us one 
step, or rather it advances us too far. If perceptual error is to 
be explained by error in judgment, then veridical perception must 


Cf. P. P., p. 82. 
2 Cf. P. P., pp. 343-344 
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be similarly explained. This however will not do; for it makes 
utter nonsense of the empirical verification of statements. So we 
are forced to the alternative of considering our perceptions, taken 
as “simple data,” as indubitable. In this case we are left in 
ignorance of a crucial piece of evidence: the relation of our per- 
cepts to the “real world.” We have either to call on God’s bounty 
(with Descartes) to ensure the resemblance between ideas and 
things, or assume the validity of a law of psychophysical cor- 
respondence, relating sensations to objective stimulus conditions. 


By doing the former we gain too much; divinely guaranteed per- 


ception should be infallible. Perceptual error would have to be 
explained like mistakes in arithmetic by sheer carelessness and 
inattention. By doing the latter, we are put in the predicament 
of Hume, for we cannot, ex hypothesi, perceive both the percept 
that is the effect, and the objective stimulus conditions that are 
its causes at the other end of the physiological process. If per- 
cepts or impressions exist only in the mind, the problem of per- 
ceptual error is solved by the radical expedient of suppressing the 
world, which is obviously no solution at all. 

We must in short admit that there are criteria of veridical 
perception. But we cannot also say that they are applied or mis- 
applied constantly by the perceiving subject, or that they must be 
applied if perception is to be veridical. For it is difficult to see 
how these criteria could arise, save from perception itself. This 
seems to presuppose an experience of veridical and misleading 
perception prior to the formulation of criteria. We could call 
these criteria a priori, but we could do so only at the expense of 
an incurable agnosticism about “things in themselves” and their 
relation to our phenomena. If on the contrary they are empirical, 
they cannot in any sense be prior to perception. We have there- 
fore to admit a kind of perception, prior to criteria of truth or 
error, one that is not as yet self-critical, We have, in other 
words, to admit a perceptual know-how which precedes and is 
presupposed by the “knowing that” of critical and fully explicit 
perception.” 

To say that we acquire the criteria of veridical perception as 


** Cf. G. Ryle, Concept of Mind, (London, 1949), in particular p. 30 
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a result of perceptual experience, is not to say that these criteria 
are at any moment sufficient. We cannot exhaust all the jointly 
sufficient conditions of veridical perception that would make it 
indubitable. We are not returning to the dilemma of which one 
horn is the untenable optimism of a Descartes, and the other the 
radical scepticism of a Hume. Once we have admitted that state- 
ments about the world can be true or false without being incor- 
rigible, without, that is, having satisfied all the criteria for their 
being true, there is no reason to refuse to the perceptual basis of 
these statements the right to be called “veridical,” “false,” or 
“misleading,” even when we perceive without the explicit use of 
criteria. We must accept perception as a kind of “pre-predicative” 
knowledge of pennies, sticks in water, and so on, prior to any 
critical reflection.“ Criteria come afterwards, when we think we 
know what it is we are perceiving, and know what it is like to 
perceive a so-and-so. Only then can we apply such knowledge 
to our perception so as to find an answer to the question: are we 
really perceiving a so-and-so? Perception can be veridical before 
that. As Merleau-Ponty puts it: “If we believe what we see, it is 
prior to all verification, and the mistake of classical theories was 
to introduce into perception itself intellectual operations and a 
critique of the evidence of the senses, to which we have recourse 
only where direct perception fails us through ambiguity.” °  Per- 
ception then is a kind of knowing that precedes language, a kind 
of thinking that is “pre-categorial.” 

The relation between perception and statements about the 
world made on the basis of perception is not therefore that of 
inductive reasons to conclusions, as “intellectualists” (including 
certain believers in the sense-datum theory) thought. It is rather 
that of “explicitation.” The difference between a true perception 
and an erroneous one is not, as Merleau-Ponty puts it, “in the 
form of judgment but in the sensible text that it formulates; to 
perceive in the full sense of the word, as opposed to imagine, is 
not to judge, it is to seize upon a meaning immanent to the 
sensible before all judgment.”* And Merleau-Ponty goes on: 
“The phenomenon of true perception brings us a meaning . . . of 


“ Cf. P. P., p. 275-6. 
“PPL, p. 44. 
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which judgment is but an optional expression.” If perception 
cannot be reduced to sensation plus memory, learning, or associa- 
tion, or considered as judgment on the basis of sensation, there 
is no character of the indubitably given which must necessarily 


correspond to the stimulus. Nor is there anything about percep- 
tion that remains constant when we pass from “illusion” or per- 
ceptual error, to veridical perception or truth. 

Our perceptual statements, moreover, in accordance with 
Merleau-Ponty’s conception of original perception as access to a 
“pre-objective world,” cannot stand in a relation of one to one 
correspondence to our perceptions. The latter are necessarily 
richer than any statement made on the basis of them. We may 
perceive that so-and-so is the case. We may perceive facts. But 
our perception is originally and essentially of something more than 
just what can be put in words. And when we say that we per- 
ceived that so-and-so was the case, we are using perception in a 
second and derivative sense. We refer in such cases to a “per- 
ception empirique ou seconde.” * In its primary sense perception 
implies neither judgment. nor the determinacy that predicative 
descriptions of what we perceive confer on our perceptions. 
Original pre-predicative experience—a point we have made earlier 
—cannot be described in terms of descriptions of things perceived, 
prefixed by the experimental index “perception of.” Admittedly, 
the indeterminacy can be brought out by the non-committal 
nature of the language of “looks” and “seems.” But such lan- 
guage cannot account for the inexhaustible richness of the pre- 
objective world, nor, entirely, for its “meaning.” For this 
“meaning” is best brought out by descriptions of things perceived, 
which descriptions are necessarily inadequate to our perception in 
its original sense. 

Having said something of the use Merleau-Ponty makes of the 
“pre-objective world” in countering “empiricist” and “intellect- 
ualist” theories, and having also attempted to situate his con- 
cept relative to present day analyses of language about perception, 
we shall turn, by way of conclusion, to a brief discussion of some 
of the broader aspects of his doctrine and, in particular, of his 


“ PLP., p. 53-4. 
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philosophical anthropology. We have already hinted at the fact 
that Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy of perception is an attempt at a 
“radical empiricism.” It is an attempt to provide a description of 
perceptual consciousness which makes it neither a set of con- 
lingent facts about man, nor an activity of a meta-empirical Tran- 
scendental Ego. Perception is neither to be reduced to a set of 
“impressions” and “ideas” in the Humean sense, nor is it the con- 
structive achievement of an unconditioned “I think,” which suc- 
ceeds by imposing the a priori Categories of its Understanding in 
forming, by judgment and interpretation, a coherent universe out 
of the meaningless rhapsody of sensible impressions. Rather is 
it an attempt to derive the Form, to use Kantian terminology, as 
well as the Matter of knowledge from a kind of perception that is 
itself meaningful, that has a “logic” and a “syntax” of its own 
prior to all explicit predication.“ Seen in this light, it is an 


,47 


endeavour to found Reason on a particular kind of “privileged” 
fact, which is that we have experience of a “pre-objective world.” ” 
This fact is “privileged” in that it is presupposed*® by all other 
facts. The argument involved goes roughly as follows: We 
could not perceive the kind of world we do in fact perceive if our 
experience was not “originally,” first and foremost, access to a 
“pro-objective world.” The “pre-objective world” is thus a 
material pre-condition of the world. Amongst the things we per- 
ceive however is written and spoken language. If we did not have 
the kind of perceptual know-how we do in fact have we could 
neither understand nor use language. The use of, and the under- 


standing of language having their origins in perception, also pre- 


suppose the existence of a “pre-objective,” or in this context a 
“pre-predicative” or “pre-linguistic” perception of the world. 
Language being the condition of the possibility of having a logical 
universe of discourse, the “pre-objective” becomes, in this context, 
a logical presupposition of our universe of discourse. The “ pre- 
objective world” is then what might be called a “transcendental 


For uses of such expressions, cf. P. P., pp. 29, 44-5, 48, 60-1, 66 

Cf. P. P., pp. 45, 48, 61 

Ct... P., p. evi 

Cf. P. P., pp. 157, 451, where Merleau-Ponty uses the term ‘‘Fundie- 
rung * borrowed from Husserl, to refer to what we call ‘‘ presupposition.” 
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implicate” of all our statements. To put it in another way, Merleau- 
Ponty claims that as a matter of historical fact, our Weltanschauung, 
our universe of discourse, its categories, had to arise from a “pre- 
predicative” view of the world which, though “pre-categorical,” was 
nevertheless “consciousness of ....” He also claims that this 
necessity is not only factual, (any other “explanation” being 
necessarily circular as we have seen at the beginning of this 
article), but logical. For the statements we make could not have 
meaning, if there were not perception prior to language, through 
which the meaning of language could be acquired. 


“Presupposition,” whose logic we have sketched above 
provides a key to the understanding of Merleau-Ponty’s “phil- 
osophical anthropology.” Ilis theory of the human subject or 
étre au monde” can be considered as a description of those “privi- 


leged facts,” presupposed by all other facts. This seems a far ery 
indeed from a description of “the world as lived prior to the ob- 
jective world,” or the system “myself-other selves-things” at the 
moment of its birth, let alone the “genesis” of our categories. It is 
difficult to see quite how Merleau-Ponty’s practice of phenom- 
enological description concords with his theory of its subject- 
matter. He seems to show that such a “genesis” is necessarily 
presupposed. But when it comes to describing it, we seem to be 
irretrievably condemned to discourse on the predicative side of the 
“predicative’-“pre-predicative” boundary line. 

This methodological confusion which we attempted to sketch 
in the first part of this article, would perhaps have little impor- 
tance if it did not have any effect on its results. Unfortunately, 
however, it has important repercussions when Merleau-Ponty 
turns to considering the scope and importance of his philosophical 
anthropology—what it permits us, or forbids us to say about man, 
whether it be as behavior scientists, historians, or as laymen. For 
in so far as Merleau-Ponty holds that he has succeeded, by avoid- 
ing the “préjugé du monde,” in producing a “pure description” 
of the human subject, (i.e., one that is free from all presuppositions 
regarding the categories we should use), he is also committed to 
holding that he has discovered man’s real nature, i.e., the 
authentic categories of discourse about man. Phenomenological 
description can then be thought of as taking the place of science. 
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Or as Husserl thought, the essence of “mind” having been 
discovered by phenomenological description, experimental psy- 
chology is left with the task of filling in the gaps. It can of course 
be argued that Merleau-Ponty makes ample use of empirical data, 
and so that his “philosophical anthropology” has the merit of not 
proceeding by a priori definition. Nevertheless the objection 
remains that phenomenology, in its pretence of being free of the 
category-presuppositions of the scientist, claims for its discoveries 
a superior philosophical status. Perhaps what Merleau-Ponty 
failed to realise was that the fact that the “pre-objective world” is 
a necessary presupposition does not confer any such “philo- 
sophical necessity” upon statements offered as its description. 

We cannot in the scope of this article discuss the theory of 
the human subject as “@tre au monde” itself. But we have thought 
it necessary, to conclude with a few remarks about the method on 
which it is based, since the theory of “@tre au monde” emerges as 
a result of the phenomenological description of the “pre-objective 
world.” *' Presuppositionless description is in Merleau-Ponty’s 
own terms impossible. Any description is bound to presuppose 
the validity of the categories of the language in which it is made. 


In remains therefore always and necessarily corrigible. As 


Merleau-Ponty himself puts it, no phenomenological reduction is 
ever complete.** No description of “phenomena” therefore can 
ever yield us a set of statements which are the logical and factual 
preconditions of our universe of discourse. Hume has as much 
right to say that he is “describing phenomena” as Husserl. Once 
we have “suspended” one set of categories in order to describe the 
“original experience” upon which they are founded, there is no 
reason why we should not start ali over again so as to describe 
the “original experience” upon which our categories of phenom- 
enological description are founded in turn. Applied to itself, and 
taken to its logical conclusion, the theory of “phenomenological 
reduction” underlying the claim that description can be “pure” 
leads to a vicious regress. Had we not better accept the “préjugé 
du monde,” whose elimination leads us merely to a “préjugé des 


" Cf. P. P., pp. 93-95, et passim. 
=. . P.. p Ve. 
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phénoménes” from the start? Perhaps not, if it serves to make us 
at all conscious of our logical predicament. 

Merleau-Ponty’s philosophical anthropology cannot then be 
considered as a final and pure description of man, made in the 
authentically true categories. Perhaps Merleau-Ponty never 
intended it as such, but he did criticize the work of others for 
falling short of it. Had not Husserl himself said that the phe- 
nomenologist is a perpetual beginner?” It can still be claimed, 
however, that certain concepts such as that of the “pre-objective 
world” are uneliminable because presupposed by all others. And 
that it follows from this that any description or explanation of the 
human mind that deliberately attempts to do without them is 
necessarily inadequate. 

To put the matter in another way: Merleau-Ponty’s descrip- 
tions like all descriptions commit him to a certain ontology. If 
so, what status should we give to his ontology? If we give it the 
same status as we do to that implied in psychology books, if, 
that is, the “pre-objective” world is something on the same level 
as the | reudian sub-conscious, then Merleau-Ponty is propounding 
a psychology like others, only meant to replace others. If this is 
what he is doing, there is no philosophical reason why we should 
accept his descriptions and his ontology, as opposed to that of Tol- 
man or Freud. If on the other hand, Merleau-Ponty’s theory of 
“Etre au Monde” is an interrelated set of concepts which are in- 
eliminable, because presupposed by all others, including those in 
favour of which we attempt to eliminate them, there is no a priori 
reason why we should not accept it. There is no reason of course 
why such an anthropology should replace that which scientists are 
working towards, although it would certainly have some relevance 
to their work. 

The phenomenology of perception, therefore, contains a cru- 
cial ambiguity. As a radical empiricism it claims the origin of 
our categories to be found in perception, and that these categories 
are contingent and inescapably so. As a “pure description” il 
claims to overcome these defects by founding once and for all the 
authentic categories of a correct anthropology, for it claims to 


oF. 2. Be. 
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have discovered the authentic nature of the experience that 
“founds” and is presupposed by our categories. We have tried 
here to give some idea of the part played by the concept of the 
“pre-objective world,” both in the theory (or description) of per- 
ception and in the theory of the nature of the human subject. But 
a full discussion of the ambiguity contained in the theory of “Etre 
au Monde” would involve us in examining the whole of phenom- 
enology—a field too complex to be treated here. 


Ozford. 





DISCUSSION 


FRANZ BRENTANO’S AXIOLOGY : 
A REVISED CONCEPTION 


DANIEL KUBAT 


ait enough, the influence which Brentano had on his 
contemporaries and students can he ascribed to theories and 
teachings which characterize the middle phase of his intellectual 
progress only. Moreover, this phase of his is considered as final 
or as the only one which has had any validity in what is now the 
history of philosophy. In the first place, the reason for this 
common misinformation is derived from the lack of an edition of 
Brentano's collected writing.’ Secondly, the Brentano-Society 
(Brentano-Gesellschaft) in Prague was dissolved with the 
beginning of the World War II and has not been re-established. 
Finally, the death of Brentano’s most loyal and at the same time 
militant students, Oskar Kraus and Alfred Kastil, removed Bren- 
tano’s name from publicized discussions. 

The general knowledge of Brentano’s ethical doctrines comes 
from the little book of his, Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis, 
first published in 1889.* Only the recent publications and the in- 
sight into his not yet published correspondence throw more light 
on the history of his axiology.’ 

The core of The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong 
can be expressed in two axioms: that of the summation of goods, 
and that of moral knowledge having the quality of logical evidence. 


1 At present, the following works have been edited: Grundlequng und 
Aufbau der Ethik (Bern, 1952); Religion und Philosophie (Bern 1954); Die 
Lehre vom richtigen Urteil (Bern, 1956). All were edited by Franziska 
Mayer-Hillebrand. The fourth volume, dealing with Aesthetics, is in print 

* (Leipzig). Since then several editions have been published. In Eng 
lish translation: The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong (West- 
minster, Eng., 1902). 


* | am indebted to Professor Mayer-Hillebrand for her kind permis- 


sion to consult some of Brentano’s manuscripts, which are in her custody 
in Innsbruck, Austria. 
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While the first axiom admittedly goes back to Aristotle, the second 
one is claimed to be arrived at independently.“ The operation of 
the two axioms is facilitated mainly by the preservation of Bren- 
tano’s earlier’ division of psychical phenomena into three classes: 
ideas (Vorstellungen), judgments (Urteile), and feelings (Ge- 
miilsbewegungen). 

To elaborate on the traceable influences on Brentano in the 
realm of ethics is not the intention of this paper. Rather, I shall 
attempt to elucidate the structure of Brentano’s concepts of value 
and also to register with an approximate accuracy all the changes 
which occurred in his axiological assumptions. 

It should be noted that after his “Copernican revolution,” * 

jrentano gained a new insight into problems of our mind’ and 
thus into the pattern of values. The result was his well known 
epistemological proposition: “Nur Reales ist vorstellbar.”* For 
Brentano “real” means as much as “factual” (wirkliches). But also 
it can mean acts of mind or relation of things (Bewufitseinsakte, 
Sachverhalte).’ 


Thus, we find Brentano re-formulating his philosophical con- 


ceptions while he is putting emphasis on the role of the subject 


10 


performing intentional acts." The recognition of certain stable 


relations among men (as valuating subjects) and the intentional 
(or intended) objects required acceptance of certain “objective” 


* Not that Brentano would be so unfamiliar with the history of phi- 
losophy as to overlook, for instance, Pascal's vérité de raison or vérité de 
ceur; rather, | would say, Brentano simply identified with this notion. 

* Cf. Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt (Leipzig, 1874). 

* Cf. Oskar Kraus, “Die ‘Kopernikanische Wendung’ in Brentano’s 
Erkenntnis- und Wertlehre,’’ Philosophische Hefte (Berlin, 1929), No. 1, 
p. 133. 

* Mind shall also occasionally denote feelings (Gemiit). 

* There is always a reference to reality in acts of mind. 

® Brentano, an overt enemy of all Kantian idealism, lets (his) 
idealism in through the back door when he ascribes to the mind the form- 
ative faculty of the outside world. It means the categories of things are 
determined within the realm of the three classes of psychical phenomena. 
If there be something real, I certainly have the faculty of imagining it; 
ergo, out of the host of things I have ideas about, there are necessarily 
things which are real. In order to perform an ideational act a) a sub- 
ject of its perception is required, and b) the stimulus of a reale is in- 
dispensable. 

'* Intentio was taken over by Brentano from scholastic philosophy. 
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values. These values, then, have a genuine existence in our psy- 
chical acts (intentiones), and a spurious, transferred and inferred 
existence in the objects of intentions themselves. 


First, let us introduce a survey of Brentano’s value-concepts 
in a chronological order: 


Year Category Ascribed meaning 


1866 good'™ desirable (erpectandum, begehrenswert); a solid quality of 
objects. 

until 

1889 good’? adequatio rei et affectus (voluntatis); the idea of possible 
analogy between the ethical sanction and logical rule is 
emerging. The activities of mind are affected by values in 
the objects, or, the value-properties exist by themselves and 
colour our value-judgments. 


good'® worthwhile to love, to be loved by love with characteristics 
of rightness, mit einer als richtig characterisierten Liebe 
geliebt; a good in itself is postulated as an objective value. 
It cannot be arrived at otherwise than through a love with 
characteristics of rightness. Duality of value and the act of 
mind: the latter discloses the value and dominates its de- 
termination. 


an act of right love itself; ‘‘good’’ is simply a fictitious term 
It does not refer to a property which is immanent to the 
object of intention (thing, person, structure, pattern, etc.). 
It is only an abbreviation for a statement that in a particu- 
lar situation one cannot conceivably be thought of in an- 
other way than as being in a loving relation to things 
(reales) while performing an intentional act. 


™ Ad disputationem qua these pro impetrando venia docendi. . 
defendit Franciscus Brentano (Aschaffenburg, 1866), thesis 24. 

2 Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 19, 59 f. 
Vom Dasein Gottes (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 7, 291. Das Schlechte als Gegen- 
stand dichterischer Darstellung (Leipzig, 1892), p. 13. 

' Grundlegung und Aufbau der Ethik (Bern, 1952), pp. 134 f., 143 f., 
146. Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis, op. cit., pp. 20, 23, 56 (n. 22), 
62 f. (n. 26). 

'* Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt (Leipzig, 1925), Il, p. 215 
(“Von den Gegenstinden des Denkens,”’ written February 1915). 
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If we now transcribe Brentano’s theory of values into a table 
for the sake of brevity, we shall get a clear pattern of his ethical 
theory which was transmitted as his sole heritage. Also, it should 
be noted that the pattern bears some resemblance to Kantian cate- 
gorical table. 


Categories Value Content of Classes of Psychical Phenomena 
of value- 


determination Ideas ! Judgments Feelings 


Property’ Range Number 
Quantity 
Product?® General Summation of goods 
Property Assertion Love 
Quality 
Product Positive Acts of love 
Property Importance Mood 
Relation 
Product Disclosed Hope, happiness, 
cognition pleasure, etc. 
Property Characterization Comprehensibility 
Modality 
Product Apodictic Noetic and characterized 
with rightness 
Determinants Objects of intentions 
in all three classes 


Total of differences Beautiful & Good intentio amans & Good 
True & Good 
Ugly & Bad intentio odens & Bad 
False & Bad 


The given differences in values establish at the same time the 
rules of preference and choice, of selection and determination of 
value hierarchy. The golden rule of preference is given by Bren- 


'° All ideas are valuable in themselves; their range is, however, wide- 
spread. A value-judgment or an emotional act can be added to them. 
According to the division into classes, ideas make up the basic class, and 
comprise the logical and the practical judgments as well. Therefore their 
properties and products according to the above categories of valuation are 
correlated with the other two classes. 

'* Two aspects of determination. The product refers to positive tend- 
encies only, for purposes of illustration. E.g., quantity and judgment are 
represented in ‘‘general judgments,” etc. 
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tano as follows: “The existence of the good is preferred to its non- 
existence.” ”’ 

However, as it will be shown later, the expressions “existence” 
and “is” function as a synsemantikon (A. Marty), which means, 
they have a conjunctive role. And if we reduce, furthermore, the 
valence of the whole process of value ascription to the valuational 
act itself, as Brentano did in his later years, we obtain a similar 
axiom: the existence of the good excludes its non-existence. In 
other words, anything other than what is comprised in_ the 
intentional act (with the characteristic of rightness) belongs to the 
realm of a mediate experience, for instance, memory. The 
evidence, then, is lacking in such a case. On the other hand, the 
evidence implied in an intentional act has the following meaning: 
the inner experience (perception) shows me as apodictically 
obliged to make such and such proposition (value-judgment) . 
Here, the evidence is restricted to the act of self-perception. 

The other rules of preferences, as shown in the above table, 
were sufficiently discussed elsewhere '* and are not pertinent to 
the intentions of my paper. 


The central problem throughout the whole development of 
Brentano's axiology can he put into this question: What is it 
that makes us predicate something as morally and ethically good 
and ethically and morally wrong? Off hand, there seem to be 
only two possible answers: 


1. The object of our intentions is good in itself. Our rela- 
tion to it determines that our behavior appear as morally good. 


17 Max Scheler understood this axiom as follows: ‘‘The existence of a 
positive value is itself a positive value.’’ Cf. Der Formalismus in der Ethik 
und die materiale Wertethik, 4th ed. (Miinchen, 1954), p. 102. His phe- 
nomenological method, seemingly, implied the viewing of new essences 
from which “existing” (daseiende) correlates can be deduced. This, un- 
fortunately, can lead to a progressus ad infinitum (new positive values of 
positive values, etc). 

™ Cf. Georg Katkov, Untersuchungen zur Werttheorie und Theodizee 
(Briinn, 1937), chap. III, sec. 23-29. 
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Therefore, the property of our intentions depends fully on the 
property of the given object. 


2. We bestow the intentional object with a certain property 
identical with that of our intentional act, for instance with the 
property of moral goodness. Actually, however, the only bearer 
of such a property is our intentional act itself. It follows that 
being in an intentional relation to an object is sufficient to bestow 
it with a property, for instance goodness.” In other words, objects 
do not possess any values by themselves.” Then, whoever enters 
into a relation with the value-free objects through his acts of 
intention, chooses, according to his spontaneous decision, such 
ones as he likes: those with which he is in position to build a 
meaningful pattern.” 


As we have already seen, Brentano held originally a position 
which admitted an objectivity and actuality of values as givens 
outside of our mind, a position thoroughly realistic: The good 
and the evil are in the world; we adjust our behavior to them. 
Through the faculty of our mind we localize the values and order 
them accordingly. But we cannot change them; we can only 


negate them or avoid them blindly and unrecognizedly. In other 
words, we recognize in Brentano's position the thomistic axiom: ens 
et bonum convertuntur. From it follows (for Brentano) that the 
highest good can be ascribed to God only. In the scale of values 
(of existence) man assumes, then, a relatively high position (God 
made man in his image!) thanks to his faculties of mind. They 
constitute the difference in values and the difference in the extent 
of good which is attributed to man. They represent the highest 
values aside from the divine ones and are in themselves and of 
themselves good. 


© Of course, only when the intentional act is characterized with the 
“rightness. ’’ 

2° Brentano later: good in the proper meaning is only the subject with 
his consciousness of intentional acts. For instance, God who cannot be 
immediately recognized by us, possesses nevertheless the property of good- 
ness, since in his notion there are comprehended all psychical phenomena 
(acts) in their highest perfection. 

2" T act then morally when | find myself in consensus with my attitudes 
to the objects of intention, given the characterization by rightness. 
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Now, the aforementioned “Copernican revolution” in Bren- 
tano’s axiological assumptions brought along the following con 
sequences: 

1. The “unmasking” of the fictitious characteristics of many 
a concept considered as autosemantic. 

2. The distinction between the intentio recta and intentio 
obliqua which posits behind every psychical act its bearer as 
guarantor: while | perceive something as good, | am actually 
imagining somebody who acts well, thinks morally rightly, loves 
with the characteristic of rightness, etc. 


Therefore, it is not the object that determines its predication 
with good, but the actor (subject) who enters in intentional rela- 


tion. The intentional relation may be continuous, repeated, or 


occur just once. Such an intentional act represents a reality, a 
reale, areal good. It is reified through the act of mind. 

In order to substantiate the implication resulting from the 
“Copernican turn” a semantical analysis of Brentano’s axiological 
terms seems necessary. By inspection, we reveal the polyseman- 
tical character of various terms: 


term meaning designating 


good an act of a person loving with the characteristic of rightness; 
an act of a person hating with the characteristic of rightness ;?? 
an object which is loved with the characteristic of rightness. 
better an act of a person preferring with the characteristic of right- 
ness; 
an object preferred with the characteristic of rightness. 
an act of a person neither loving nor hating with the charac- 
teristic of rightness, the acts being “‘non-good;’’ 
an object hated with the characteristic of rightness. 


an act of a person failing to prefer and genuinely conscious of 
it ;?8 
an object failed to be preferred with genuine consciousness 
of it. 


22 While I have recognized that something is worthwhile to be hated, 
the gnoseological and also the ontic quality of such an act is considered as 
good in accordance to my act. 

28 Cf. “‘Scio meliora proboque deteriora sequor.’’ Vom Ursprung sitt- 
licher Erkenntnis, op. cit., p. 20. 
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However, for a fuller comprehension of these semantical 
distinctions, | may add: 


1. In each psychical act there is only one possible object of 
intention which could have the characteristic of rightness. 


2. The term “better” can be arrived at only with the help of 
my memory, given the case that | have already been once (several 
times, continudusly) in the loving relation (characterized as right) 
to the object concerned. At this time, however, I prefer another 
object, disregarding the fact that the former one did not necessarily 
lose its value (of potentional stimulation of or yielding to inten- 


tional relations). Actually, the preference means nothing other 
than the intentional relation to an object with positive characteristic 
of rightness. In the given moment I stand in a loving relation 
with that particular object and not another one; this happens only 
if the assumption under 1 holds. Since the memory itself offers 
no evidence, the preference of one object over some other implies 
the predicate of “better.” 


3. Similarly, we can comment on terms of bad, worse, 
evil, etc. They express a relative difference to the good. 


Taking into consideration the changes in Brentano's axio- 
logical assumptions, | would propose a new reduced table of values, 
which, formally constructed and following the pattern shown on 
p. 136, sums up Brentano's new position as follows: ” 

Assumption I; All psychical acts carry a relative value: 
good — useful 


bad — disadvantageous 
better — preferred 


Assumption II: The good in itself (an absolute value) is carried by psychical 
acts under the given differentiation: 


** | would consider an experience of an immediate preference as a fal- 
lacious one. 


** Actually, the construction of both tables is my imputation of struc- 


ture into Brentano’s writings concerning epistemology and ethics. 
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Categories Value Content of Class of Psychical Phenomena 
of value- 
determination Ideas Judgments Feelings 


Quality LOVE 
correlated 

Modality RIGHTNESS 

(Inner conviction) 


Determinants The Actor as CREATOR of values 


Total result GOOD (per se) 


Compared with the previous elaborate structure of Bren- 
tano’s theory of values, the above table recommends itself as less 
‘sophisticated.” The clarity of Brentano's 


‘ 


complex and more 
new conception of theory of values and ethics as well thus becomes 


obvious. I have some hope that the revised conception of Bren- 


tano can find some appreciation among present-day philosophers. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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the moving idea behind the history of the 19th and the first part of the 
20th centuries. — R. D. G. 


Rosenkranz, S. The Meaning in Your Life. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 146 pp. $3.00—The author wishes to aid us in our 
search for the “cosmic direction” by introducing us to a “fifth dimen- 
sion”—freedom. — R. P. 


Rorenstreicn, N. Between Past and Present. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958. xxix, 329 pp. %$5.00—Rotenstreich sees history as a 
domain defined by the distinctive relation between the historical sub- 
ject and the historical process, which are ontologically identical but 
epistemologically separate. The dialectic between subject and object 
sets the framework for discussions of objectivity, historical time, the 
relation of history to the social sciences, and the role of causality and 
laws in history. The book should prove rewarding to any one who 
will take the trouble to wade through a style which is difficult and 
often very obscure. — F. M. S. 


Satvucct, P. Linguaggio e mondo umano in Condillac. Urbino: S. T. E. U., 
1957. 132 pp. N. P.—Condillac’s view of language and its function in 
man’s work of constructing the world receive a careful and well-docu 
mented though rather uncritical examination in this work. Salvucci 
concludes that Condillac had fought to guarantee the dignity of man, 
and that this is a good thing. — R. D. G. 


Sarano, J. La culpabilité. Paris: Armand Colin, 1957. 184 pp. N. P. 
This volume is an introduction to the subject of guilt in the light of pres- 
ent day philosophic and psychoanalytic thought. The author presents 
a sweeping account of guilt “in the subject,” the guilt “of the subject,” 
guilt in relation to morality and in relation to the feeling of guilt in 
the psychological domain, guilt as illusion, and guilt as reality 


R. D. G. 


Scuever, M. Schriften aus dem Nachlass, |: Zur Ethik und Erkenntnislehre 
Bern: Francke, 1957. 583 pp. NN. P?.—This volume contains shorter 
pieces of Scheler’s dealing with phenomenology and ethico-religious 
problems. All but two had been published posthumously in 1933, and 
are now reissued within the framework of the new edition of Scheler’s 
works. — R. G. S. 


Scumerpter, G. R. and R. A. McConnev. ESP and Personality Patterns 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. xiii, 136 pp. $4.00—The 
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findings from an extended series of psychological tests for extra-sensory 
perception, particularly with respect to psychological attitudes, are 
presented here. Those who believed in ESP consistently made higher 
scores than the non-believers. Appendices describe statistical proce- 
dures and major hypotheses employed. A careful, conservative study. 


—L.S. F. 


Sicummo..o, L. Logica e dialettica. Milano: Elzeviriana, 1957. 104 pp. N. P. 
—The author claims to present an interpretation of logic and dialectic, 
and in the second part of his brief work takes Hegel, Gentile, and All- 
mayer as examples for study. Not even his three page “clarifying 
note,” however, makes his thesis clear. — R. D. G. 


Simmet, G. Briicke und Tiir: Philosophische Essays zur Geschichte, Religion, 
Kunst und Gesellschaft. Stuttgart: 1957. xxiii, 281 pp. N. P.— 
Some of the most significant essays (including “The Problem of Fate,” 
“A Fragment on Love,” and “On the Metaphysics of Death’) of Georg 
Simmel, an influential nineteenth century German philosopher and 
sociologist, are collected here. An informative introduction by Michael 
Landman points out his contribution to the thought of Hartmann, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, and Cassirer. — R. E. 


Spinoza, B. The Political Works, ed. and trans. with Introduction and notes 
by A. G. Wernham. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. x, 463 pp. 63s 
—Wernham's critical edition includes the complete text of the Tracta- 
tus Politicus and all the portions of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
having to do with politics and ethics, with Latin and English texts 
conveniently printed face-d-face. The introduction and notes are 
balanced and substantial; they conclude from a detailed comparison of 
Spinoza’s political thought with Hobbes’ that Spinoza, while less “‘mod- 
ern’’ in outlook than his English contemporary, may nevertheless 
possess greater relevance for current political philosophy. — J. F. D. 


Twittey, L. D. The Origin and Transmission of the New Testament. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1958. vii, 69 pp. N. P.—A quick, infor- 
mation-packed introduction to the early history of the Church as 
known from the New Testament and of the origin and transmission 
of the New Testament itself, with considerable detail on manuscript 
traditions and reconstruction. — P. J. 


Tuornpike, L. A History of Magic and Experimental Science, Vols. VII and 
Vill. New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. VII: x, 695. 
VIII: viii, 808 pp. $10.00 each—With these two thick volumes Thorn- 
dike’s well-known history reaches its conclusion in the 17th century. 
The century is seen, not as a period in which science replaces magic, 
but as one in which old magic gives way to new. — R. P. 


Usnenxo, A. P. The Field Theory of Meaning. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. xxii, 182 pp. $4.75—The existential proposition 
is treated as the unit of meaning in this analysis of cognitive meaning; 
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the notion of a physical field is the principle ingredient in the analysis. 
Such problems as meaning, reference, belief, and the unity of a judg- 
ment are also discussed in the light of contemporary logic and the 
psychology of perception. Stephen Pepper contributes a helpful intro- 
duction to this short but perspicacious work. — G. B. 


Van Buren, P. Christ in Our Place. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1957. 
xiii, 152 pp. $3.00—In this thoroughly documented doctor's thesis, 
van Buren explores Calvin’s doctrine of Christ’s role as a substitute for 


men. — R. F. T. 


Warnock, G. J. English Philosophy Since 1900. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. viii, 180 pp. 7/6—A short account of the genesis and 
present state of English linguistic philosophy. Warnock looks briefly at 
the metaphysicians at the turn of the century, and then goes through 
the work of Moore, Russell, Wittgenstein, and Ryle, to that of Austin 
and Strawson. The book is mainly expository, and includes chap- 
ters on logic and metaphysics as these are related to linguistic philos- 
ophy. Sometimes Warnock’s style is as mannered as it is lucid, but 


it is lucid nevertheless; a fine introduction to linguistic philosophy 
— B.N. F. 


Winpe.pann, W. A History of Philosophy. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
1958. I: xiv, 357. Il: vi, 333 pp. $1.75 each. History of Ancient Phi- 
losophy. New York: Dover Books, 1958. xv, 393 pp. $1.85. Windel- 
band’s History, the most popular of the manuals at the turn of the 
century, is reprinted in the Harper edition, while the Dover reprints the 
considerably expanded version of part of the History's first volume 
(covering the period down to Proclus) which appeared in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. The Harper edi- 
tion is more smoothly translated, and the pages are better designed, 
while the Dover. is better bound and somewhat more detailed. Both 
are rather wooden, and the bibliographies are badly out of date, 
but on the other hand they have never been really adequately replaced. 


— R. F. T. 


Bowman, A. A. The Absurdity of Christianity and Other Essays, ed. and 
introd. by C. W. Hendel. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1958. xxxiii, 
62 pp. $.75. 

Cottincwoop, R. G. The Principles of Art. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1958. xi, 347 pp. $1.95. , 


Dawson, C. Religion and Culture (Gifford Lectures). New York: Meridian 
Books, 1958. 225 pp. $1.25. 
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Dixon, W. M. The Human Situation. Oxford: Galaxy Books, 1958. 448 pp. 
$2.75. 


Kern, W. P. Epic and Romance, Essays on Medieval Literature. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1958. xxiv, 398 pp. $1.95. 


Orro, KR. The Idea of the Holy: An Inquiry into the non-rational factor in 
the idea of the divine and its relation to the rational. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xix, 232 pp. $1.75. 


Pike, E. R. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Religions. New York: Meridian 
Books, 1958. 406 pp. $1.95. 


Scucerermacuen, F. On Religion: Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. xxii, 287 pp. $1.60. 


Toynner, A. Civilization on Trial and The World and the West. New York: 
Meridian Books, 1958. 348 pp. $1.45. 


Tytor, E. B. The Primitive Culture. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
Part I: The Origins of Culture. xv, 416 pp. $1.75. Part Il: Religion in 
Primitive Culture. xvii, 539 pp. $1.95. 


Uniman, S. The Principles of Semantics. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 346 pp. $10.00. Expanded, and revised 2nd edition. 


Winpecpsann, W. History of Ancient Philosophy. New York: Dover publica- 
tions, 1958. xv, 393 pp. $1.85. See page 151. 


Winveisann, W. A History of Philosophy. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
1958. Volume I: Greek, Roman and Medieval. xiv, 357 pp. Volume II: 
Renaissance. Enlightenment Modern. vi, 333 pp. $1.75 each. See 
page 151. 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS, 1958 


Boston University 


Wayman B. McLaucuuiin, “The Relation Between Hegel and Kierkegaard.” 
Advisor: R. M. Millard. 

Pau W. Prxiter, “The Metaphysics of Wilbur M. Urban.’ Advisor: 
P. A. Bertocci. 

Perer Korstensacm, “Freedom as the Basis of Truth and Reality in Russell's 
Positivism and Stace’s Mysticism.” Advisor: P. A. Bertocci. 


Brown University 


James Francis Ross, “A Critical Analysis of the Theory of Analogy of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas.”’ Advisor: Roderick M. Chisholm. 


University of California (Berkeley ) 


Warren James Muuuins, “The Political Philosophy of David Hume.” 
Advisor: William R. Dennes. 

Farnanc Zapeen, “The Place of Meaning and Reason in Hume's Theory of 
Knowledge.” Advisor: William R. Dennes. 


Catholic University of America 


F. Attan Conan, “A Critique of the Neo-Naturalistic Philosophy of Religion 
of Henry Nelson Wieman in the Light of Thomistic Principles.” Advi- 
sor: Bernardino Bonansea, O. F. M. 

Jeanne Josepn Dary, “The Metaphysical Foundations of Free Will as a 
Transcendental Aspect of the Act of Existence in the Philosophy of 


” 


St. Thomas Aquinas.” Advisor: Charles A. Hart (Msgr.). 

Tuomas A. GaLLacuer, “The Contemporary Status of the Notion of Existence 
and its Limitation in Thomistic Metaphysics.” Advisor: Charles A 
Hart (Msgr.). 

WiruaM J. Kane, “The Philosophy of Relation in the Metaphysics of St. Tho- 
mas.” Advisor: Charles A. Hart (Msgr.). 

Lawrence F. Lyons, “The Material and Formal Cause of Being in the 
Philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas.” Advisor: Charles 
A. Hart (Msgr.). 

Grorce F. McLean, “Man's Knowledge of God According to Paul Tillich 
A Thomistic Critique.” Advisor: George C. Reilly, O.P. 

Jesse A. Mann, “Existential Import and the Aristotelian Syllogistic.” Advi 
sor: John K. Ryan (Msgr.). 

Joun E. Twomey, “The General Notion of the Transcendentals in the Meta- 
physics of St. Thomas Aquinas.” Advisor: Charles A. Hart (Msgr.). 


University of Chicago 


Georce Drury, “Contemporary Rhetoric: A Possible Contribution to Prob- 
lems of Language and Valuation.” Advisor: Richard P. McKeon. 
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S. Morris Eames, “Some Methodological Problems in Dewey's Theory of 
Valuation.” Advisor: Charles Morris. 

James W. Exxineron, “Tire Communicability of Aesthetic Feeling : An Appli- 
cation of Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgment to the Fine Arts.” 
Advisors: Richard P. McKeon and Warner A. Wick. 

Eucene Genpuin, “The Function of Experiencing in Symbolization.” Advi- 
sors: Charles Morris and Warner A. Wick. 

Genmain G. Grisez, “Basic Oppositions in Logical. Theory.’ 
Richard P. McKeon. 

Hanoip J. Jounson, “Nature, Knowledge, and Convention in the Philosophy 
of Hobbes.” Advisor: Warner A. Wick. 

Harry Proscu, Jr., “The Current Impasse in Ethics.” Advisor: Charner M. 
Perry 

Dannect. Rucker, “Corporate Reform and Economic Reality: A Critical 
Study of Elijah Jordan’s Social Theory.” Advisor:. Charner M. Perry. 

Howarp Sreix, “An Examination of Some Aspects of Natural Science.” 
Advisor: Henry Mehlberg. 


’ 


Advisor: 


Columbia University 


Wituiam Jerome Caritacuan, “The Philosophy of Frances Ellingwood 
Abbot.” Advisor: Joseph L. Blau. 

Rosert Mertzcer, “John Locke: A Reappraisal of Some Critical Points in 
his Philosophy.” Advisor: Justus Buchler. 

Tueopore Miscuer, “R. G. Collingwood’s Philosophy of Art.” Advisor: 
Albert Hofstadter. 

Rosert D. Newton, “A Conception of the Public.” Advisor: Horace L. 
Friess. 

Gerson Georce Rosenstock, “Trendelenburg’s Theory of Knowledge.” 
Advisor: John H. Randall, Jr. 

Freveric J. Scuick, “Explication and Inductive Logic.” Advisor: Ernest 
Nagel. 


Fordham University 


Epwanp A. Busninski, ©. S. Sp., “An Introduction to the Natural Theology 
of John of St. Thomas.” Advisor: John V. Flynn. S. J. 

Ricnarp J. Domaro, S. M., “The Two Supreme Newmanic Realities.” Advi- 
sor: Dietrich von Hildebrand. 

Donato A. Drennen, “The Oppositionist Character of Berdyaev's Philosophy.” 
Advisor: Robert C. Pollock. 

Kennet T. Gavvacuer, “The Philosophical Method of Gabriel Marcel.” Ad- 
visor: Robert C. Pollock. 

Sruart B. Martin, “The Notion of Error in Descartes’ Theory of the Em- 
bodied Self.’ Advisor: Elizabeth G. Salmon. 

Juozas-Leonas Navickas. “The Moral Philosophy of Lossky.” Advisor: 
Dietrich von Hildebrand. 

Gronce B. Pepper, “The Concept of Man in Anthropological Theory.” Ad- 
visor: Robert C. Pollock. 
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Josepu M. Watsu, S. J., “The Principle Bonum est Diffusivum Sui in St. Bo- 


naventure: [ts Meaning and Importance.” Advisor: John V. Flynn, 
S. J. 


Georgetown University 


Josepu G. Connor, “The Jesuit College and Electivism: A Study in the 
Philosophy of American Education.” Advisor: John M. Daley, S. J. 

Rosert P. Goonwin. “The Metaphysical Pragmatism of Charles Sanders 
Peirce.” Advisor: Rudolph Allers. 

Joun Paut W. Frrzcisson, “ The Philosophy of Poetic Symbolism, Medieval 
and Modern.” Advisor: Rudolph Allers. 


Harvard University 


Invinc L. Brock, “Some Epistemological Problems in Aristotle's Theory of 
Sense Perception.” 

Rocer J. Cuacon, “Plato’s Theory of Punishment.” 

Ropert C. Copurn, “Concerning the Justification of Memory Beliefs.” 

Ricuarp S. Rosin, “Critical Common-Sensism. A Study in the Philosophy 
of Charles S. Peirce.” 

Kennetu M. Sayre, “Phenomenalism and the Selective Theory.’ 

Ropert C. Tucker, “The Self and Revolution: A Moral Critique of Marx.”’ 


University of Minnesota 


Rosert Binkiey, “Moral Reasoning.” Advisor: Wilfrid Sellars. 


University of North Carolina 


Curtis Spence Bootn, “Reflexive Relations, Limits, and Defeasibility: A 
Study in Logic, Semantics, and Philosophic Eccentricity.” Advisor: 


E. M. Adams. 


Northwestern University 


Manton W. Barnes, “Concept-Structure in Cassirer and Whitehead.” 
WituiaM Bossart, “The Problem of Self-Knowledge.”’ 
James Hartman, “A Gestalt Theory of Musical Perception.” 


Princeton University 


Crype Laurence Haron, ““Sense-Datum,’ Sense-Data, and Phenomenalism.” 
Advisor: H. Putnam. 

Cart Ricuarp Jerrrey, “Contributions to the Theory of Inductive Proba- 
bility.” Advisor: C. G. Hempel. 

Jerome Borcers Scuneewinp, “The Nature of McTaggart’s Theory of Appear- 
ance.” Advisor: J. W. Yolton. 

Guy Weston Srron, “Essence and Existence in the Philosophy of Santayana.” 
Advisor: L. Wood. 
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Saint Louis University 


Paut Luxe Matnews, “A Study of the Literary Background and the Metho- 
dology of St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Posterior Analytics of 
Aristotle.”’ Advisor: KR. J. Henle, S. J. 

Rosemary Zita Laven, “Voltaire’s Constructive Deism.” Advisor: J. D. Col- 
lins. ; 

University of Toronto 


Many Jeanne Grecon, “Kant’s Applied Ethics: A Study of the Application 
of the Categorical Imperative in the Tugendlehre of the Metaphysik der 
Sitten.” Advisor: D. P. Dryer. 

Witsert Cameron Henry, “The Analysis of Knowledge in John Stuart Mill 
and William Whewell.” Advisor: T. A. Goudge. 

Joun Micnae. Laprenne, “The Objective Concept: A Study in the Noetical 
Theory of Gabriel Vasquez.” Advisor: E. Gilson. 

Cyru. Francis Pooie, “A Critical Examination of Hobhouse’s Theory of 
Knowledge.”” Advisor: M. Long. 


University of Virginia 


Grorce Montcomery Van Sant, “The Problem of Negation and Negative 
Statements.”’ Advisor: David Yalden-Thomson. 


University of Washington 


Rev. Josepn Gerarn Bussy, “Is Existence a Predicate?” Advisor: A. E. Mur- 
phy. 

Rosert L. Camprece, “Reid and Hamilton on Sense Perception.”’ Advisor: 
Arthur F. Smullyan. 


Yale University 


Recinatp Encan Avien, “The Status of Soul in Plato’s Philosophy.”  Ad- 
visors: E. Goodenough and R. Brumbaugh. 

Ricnarp Jacon Bernstein, “John Dewey's Metaphysics of Experience.” Ad- 
visor: J. E. Smith. 

Vere Cramorne Cuaprect, “The Philosophy of Process." Advisor: 
G. Schrader. 

Mitton Tuomas Fisk, “An Essay on Time.” Advisor: H. Margenau. 

Hersert Myron Ganevick, “Spinoza’s Absolute Presupposition.”” Advisors: 
B. Blanshard and C. W. Hendel. 

Lawrence Howarp Hackstarr, “The Status of the Laws of Thought and 
their Function in Systems.”’ Advisor: J. E. Smith. 

Ernazim VAciav Kondkk, “Evil and the Christian Symbol of Salvation.”  Ad- 
visor: J. E. Smith 

Anvin Cart Prantinca, “Ethics and Metaphysical Naturalism.” Advisor: 
P. Weiss. 

Davin Antuur Siprie, “Dimensions of Freedom: Freedom and Humility.” 
Advisor: J. E. Smith. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Philosophy Department of Princeton University 
announces the award of two J. Walker Tomb Prizes on the prob- 
lem of time for the academic year 1957-1958. The successful 
essays were “Time and Entropy” by Adolf Griinbaum of Lehigh 
University and “On Time” by Haig Khatchadourian of American 
University, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Professor Wilfred Sellars will be visiting professor of philos- 
ophy at Yale University during 1958-1959. 
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